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TREMS: 


HOW TO READ A BOOK, 


‘* TP) Y whom is that book?” one friend asked an- 
) other, referring to a volume which the first 
had laid down. 
**I do not know. 
the reply. 


I never thought to look,” was 


The very first step in the proper perusal of a book 
i? to ascertain what this negligent reader omitted to 
discover—the name of the author. Perusal, by-the- 
bye, is a term appropriate only to certain kinds of 
reading It carries in it a suggestion of haste, of 
rapid glancing at and skipping over pages which 
A book worth reading 
is usually worth more than this catch-and-go style 
ol treatment. 

If you would get from a book the best it has to 
give, you must be properly presented to it, or it to 
Its publisher's name is important. There are 
certain publishing houses, the names of which are 
guarantees of the purity, the respectability, the value, 
of abook. Only the books of good society bear their 
imprint. 


exact no studious attention. 


you. 


A book is so entirely a personal production, so 
much a part of the man or the woman who wrote it, 
that it at once enters into your confidence, and asks 
admission to your friendship. The day when you 
made acquaintance with certain books was an event 
in your history. The buying of every good book 
ought to be an event in your family. You have 
brought into the household with the book a well-de- 
fined influence—vital, creative, formative, lasting. 
learn the author's name. 
To read a book with no thought of the author is 
akin to attending a reception and taking no notice 
of your hostess 

Ask yourself, again, ‘‘ Why doI read this book ?” 
If the answer be, for pleasure, then may you take 
your pleasure easefully, under the trees, on the ve- 
randa, with head on the pillow, in the are of the 
If for information, then you 
must address yourself, as with pick and spade, to 
serious business, and here a note-book and pencil, or 
a commonplace book for extracts, will aid you in se- 
curing the book's contents in mind and memory. 

If the chosen volume be biographical, it will be 
well to make a note of the period under review. Ev- 
ery strong human life embraces in its progress a 
multitude of other lives, so that the story of Lord 
Lawrence, of Sidney Smith, of Macaulay, of Motley, 
or of any great man, becomes a crowded picture 
gallery, where many figures appear and reappear. 
‘The fascination which the memoir possesses for all 
thoughtful minds inheres in this fact of its strong, 
ever-wideniug human interest. 

Be respectful to the outside of the book you read. 
Don’t leave it face downward on the grass, or open 
it so carelessly that you rack the binding and loosen 
the leaves. It is a piece of portable property, your 
own, or that of your neighbor, and to wantonly in- 
jure or mar it, is to show yourself lacking in care of 
& possession intrusted to your handling. 

In days to come, if you have read with careful 
thought and loving touches and genuine attention, 
you will find yourself remembering precisely how a 
looked at a certaiu time. It will be 
the golden clasp of a chain of pleasant recoliections. 


Therefore, be sure you 


swinging hammock. 


certain book 


A FAMILIAR DEMON. 


LACK and swarthy, with a propensity to sudden heats 

and chills, now glaring in your face with fiery eyes, 
now sullenly smouldering and responding to no appeal, 
caressing pat and savage poke alike eliciting no answer, 
there abides a familiar demon beside every hearth-stone. 
The name of this demon is neither poetic nor euphonious. 
It has a sound of the practical, and defines its possessor’s 
position at once It is of the kitchen range we are thinking; 
of the useful, serviceable, indispensable piece of furniture 
which boils the kettle, bakes the bread, broils the steak, 
cooks the roast, browns the omelet, and heats the irons. 
A drudge, yet a demon, sometimes perverse,sometimes friend- 
ly, always at hand, and always inevitable. Oil-stoves, gas- 
stoves, and other appendages are makeshifts of the moment; 
the kitchen range is for all time. 

It strikes us as sensible, and in the main essential, there- 
fore, that somebody in the house besides the cook should 
understand the moods and tenses of this every-day demon, 
should know how to make the range burn well, how to main- 
tain a steady fire at a iow point of temperature for those 
hours of the day when a strong fire is not demanded, and 
how to cool off the fire when its flame is too fierce. 

The person who can do this is mistress of a most invalua- 
ble agency, and is happily independent of the demon’s ca- 
prices. 

One constantly hears the complaint from char-women and 
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cooks: ‘‘I can’t get any heat out of the range. 
and piled in coal, but it does no good.” 

The intelligent manager of a kitchen range does not pile 
in coal to repletion, till the fiery stuff bobs up against the 
red-hot lids. 

She is aware of dampers which regulate currents of air; 
she keeps the grate clear and free from ashes; she suffers no 
accumulation of soot and cinders in passages intended for 
draughts. Every pipe and every plate is swept and shining. 
Coal is used with diseretion. Her range is treated as if it 
possessed an intelligence responsive to her own. 

As indeed it does. The kitchen range, of all insentient 
things, is, at will, a demon or a friend. 


I've piled 


‘*VAN BIBBER AND OTHERS.” 


T" [E London Speetator is notable among the literary organs 
of Great Britain for its Athenian interest in a ‘‘ new 
thing.” A fresh flavor in literature, which is an object of sus- 
picion to some of its fellow-censors, is an unmixed joy to the 
investigating and subtle criticism of the Spectator. It has 
lately been attracted by recent American story-writers who 
have not yet been fully accepted by the British public, and 
welcomes, Mr. Richard Harding Davis very beartily, in its 
issue of June 25th,in a critical account of his Van Bibber and 
Others. t classes Mr. Davis with a group of Americans 
‘‘ who throw off short stories so full of life and significance 
that they often seem to tell us more of the social conditions 
they describe within ten or twelve pages than our own nov- 
clists can compress into a volume.” The praise is quite 
just, though the British novelist might demur to the censure 
that his failure in this direction comes largely from the con- 
ditions imposed by the conventions of British publishing, 
and that “‘compression” is by no means the process de- 
manded of him by his public or his publisher, but, contrari- 
wise, expansion even by padding. However that may be, 
there is no doubt of the Spectator’s appreciativeness of the 
terseness of the American writers of short stories, and 
American readers will be glad to meet with this incidental 
praise of one of our best artists in this kind. ‘‘ Miss Wil- 
kins’s pictures of the life of New England—a life at once 
strong and squalid, patient and petty, resolute and chill—are 
amongst the most remarkable feats of what we may call lit- 
erary impressionism iv our language, so powerfully do they 
stamp on the reader’s mind the image of the classes and in- 
dividuals they portray, without spending on them a single 
redundant scene, a single superfluous word.” 

Of Mr. Davis’s own work our reviewer says, ‘‘ His pic- 
tures of the better side of the New York dandy are very 
happy and full of humor; and his ironical sketch of the 
penny-a-liners of the New York press is still happier and 
more humorous.” After an admiring summary of one or 
two of the sketches in Mr. Davis’s book, the Spectator con- 
cludes: ‘‘ It will be observed that a great part of the stock 
in trade of the American literary class consists in the gro- 
tesque situations to which the American love of social 
equality, and the inevitable incapacity for attaining it, give 
rise. These they understand and sketch with singular 
power.” American readers may not be able to accept the 
characterization of the Spectator in full, but they will at least 
be glad to accept its hospitable appreciation of a literary 
quality essentially American. 





MRS. WOUTER VAN TWILLER, 


Saturday Afternoons. 











Brusnes has succumbed. Last year he laughed about 
the Poppycock Hills, but this year he has gone, white um- 
brella, sketching-traps, and all, and, followed by a retinue of 
women, he has set up a summer school of his own near the 
marshes of Kas Kab. We hardly expected, in spite of his 
protestations and his ridicule of brother artists, that Brushes 
could withstand the current that sweeps most of them in 
the same direction. He laughed good-naturedly about him- 
self and his new departure, to be sure, when he told us of 
his plans, but I thought that secretly he was pleased. I 
generally kuow when Brushes is satisfied without his saying 
so. He always stands up very straight, distending his chest, 
and throwing back his coat with a nervous little jerk, he 
thrusts the thumb of one hand in his vest, with the other 
hand he twists his mustache to a finer point than ever, looks 
hard at you, and giving a short chuckle of a laugh, says: 
“ Funny, isn’t it? But what is a fellow to do?” 

We are supposed to believe, I take it, though none of us 
have said so, that a fellow is helpless about doing anything 
when the pressure of public demand is brought to bear 
upon him. It is something, at any rate, to a man of 
Brushes’s calibre to suggest this idea. It shifts the respon- 
pose Mtr mt Only this winter, however, Brushes 
read the signs mes pes > He saw neither demand nor op- 
portunity for good works in what was done at the Poppy- 
cock Hills. e read everything as “vanity and bosh.” 
Brushes, however, sees nothing now as he saw it then. 
Dictator among his own following of fluffy-haired young 
women, his point of view has, of necessity, been shifted; 
that is all. 

Professor Prodgers has also been out of town. He spent 
the Fourth with that group of brilliant people who have 
made a club-house on one of our mountain-tops famous the 
country over. He has written us, of course, his letters 
brimming over with enthusiasm, not so much for the brains 
and the brilliancy of the men and women there—he knew 
all these before —but for their frivolities. ‘‘It takes a 
big man,” he wrote us, ‘‘who can forget his own impor- 
tance | enough to enter heartily into fun, to be even 
frivolous if he chooses. to abandon himself to innocent and 
pastoral pleasures. The frivolities of such men have always 
something about them, however, that redeems them from 
the merely idle. They are tinctured, in fact, with wit, with 
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something that comes of taste, of fine feeling and percep- 
tion, giving them, as it were, a texture, with a w and a 
woof, into which is woven such rare stuff that frivolity, as 
the smaller mind knows it, is an unknown quantity in it.” 
The ogy went yey describe mes ys there, the 
speeches, the bonfires processions, the races run_b 
men attired as horses, one man wearing a leather shield on 
his foot because he “ interfered.” 

Mrs. Clyte has been on still another mountain-top, as fa- 
mous for good deeds as the Professor's mountain is for wit. 
On Sunday afternoon she had sat in an afbor overlooking 
miles of country, where for a dozen years flowers have been 
tied up and sent to the missions in New York. ‘‘ Think of 
doing it for so long,” she suid to us on Mrs. Van Twiller’s 
veranda—‘‘ of having one’s enthusiasms last so long! And 
the poor people who get the flowers touch them so tenderly, 
and care for them in broken mugs and pots. Flowers in 
broken crockery seems dramatic to me—does it to your I 
am going with the woman who carries the flowers some day. 
She says the places are so dreary that no breeze gets inside 
the rooms, but drops exhausted at the window-sills, like a 
tired old tramp.” 

Miss Van Auken and I looked at each other in amaze- 
ment, then down at the little garden, saying nothing. Mrs. 
Van Twiller had gone inside. We heard the click of her 
slipper and the rustle of her dress as she moved across the 
polished floors. The fountain bubbled in the grass at our 
feet. It was Mrs. Clyte who finally broke the silence, and 
then she made us promise to go with her on an excursion 
down the bay with the poor sick children of New York. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
ARISTOCRATIC PROFILES. 


- is quite reassuring to see that Mr. Du Maurier, who has 
so long conferred upon the English people, in Punch, 
such personal beauty and elegance as neither they nor any 
other modern race ever 1, has now extended the 
same kindness to us Americans through his designs in Har 

reR's Montuiy. He is reported to have said once that it 
was much pleasanter to draw handsome people than ugly 
ones, and that it brought better pay; but that it was his 
fellow-designer, the late Mr. Charles Rasan, who really drew 
people as they were. It is very certain that the great ma 

jority of every modern race, except perhaps the Greek, 
must be set down as wanting in beauty, even during the 
period of youth and health; and nothing is more absurd than 
the demand of college boys that college girls should be pre- 
vailingly beautiful, when a glance at the mirror would show 
that if the damsels really fulfilled this demand, they must 
be amazingly unlike their brothers and male cousins, But 
many young people, bred on Du Maurier, go to England 
under the delusion that the English upper classes form an 
exception to this rule; and so great a man as Mr. Charles 
Darwin seriously maintains somewhere that these classes 
must be handsomer than others, because they have for gen- 
erations had the opportunity to select the bandsomest wo 

men for wives. It is probably the only bit of guess-work 
or purely theoretical reasoning in all his writings. We know 
from his memoirs that he was of quiet Quaker descent, and 
from his secluded habits very little in contact with the privi- 
leged class in his own country. It takes an American but 
a very few visits to the House of Lords to be satisfied that 
this theory of physical development is more plausible than 
convincing. Indeed, he is more apt, after such an inspec 
tion, to revert to the blunter doctrine of the author of Gina's 
Baby, who frankly says,“ Why noble earls should be so 
ugly is a problem in nature!” 

As a matter of fact, the scale of social position and the 
scale of good looks have very little to do with each other. 
Even in an athletic race, like the English, the simpler and 
more out-door life of the lower classes, especially in the 
country or at sea, is apt to counterpoise the advantages of 
social training; it is the boatman, the game-keeper, the gypsy, 
who is apt to be the handsome man. The private soldier, 
the typical Tommy Atkins, with whose works and ways Mr. 
Kipling has made us rather unpleasantly familiar, is apt to 
be a finer-looking figure than his captain; and it is impossi- 
ble not to notice in London the disparity between the mag- 
nificent physique of the mounted soldiers at the Horse 
Guards and the often puny person of the officer who gives 
orders. To revert again to the English House of Lords, if 
the visitor points out a man of striking appearance, he is 
very likely to be told that he is ‘‘a law lord” —some 
eminent lawyer elevated to the peerage for the sake of his 
legal knowledge. No doubt any form of social superiority, 
whether based on birth or wealth, gives in a few generations, 
as Mr. Hamerton has admirably pointed out, some addi- 
tional grace or impressiveness of bearing; but it is noticeable 
in any American city that the typically handsome family— 
known as such ——_ all its ramifications and marriage 
alliances—is very likely to have sprung from the ranks, as 
it were, and to have disarmed criticism by sheer good looks. 
It is half a century since Mrs. Frances Anne Kemble pointed 
out this characteristic, and expressed surprise at finding that 
men who had come to Boston as r boys, each with his 
bundle on his shoulder, bad brought with them also the con- 
venient appendage of a delicate and well-cut profile, which 
each had transmitted with other fortunate bequests to his pos- 
terity. On the other hand, one may sometimes stand in a 
house where there are portraite of seven generations, and 
not find that a single good feature has been accumulated 
among them all. 

As a matter of fact, there is scarcely any connection be- 
tween aristocracy, even democratic aristocracy, and a good 
profile. The more complete the system of caste, the more 
absolutely it is dissevered from anything relating to external 
appearance. The social inferior looks up to the superior, as 
one of Dickens's “ reverential wives” looks up to her husband, 
with a reverence not impaired by any homeliness of features. 
Rufus Choate said of Chief Justice Shaw, of Massachusetts, 
who was one of the plainest of*men, “I feel toward him as 
the South Sea Islander feels toward nis idol; he sees that he 
is ugly, but he knows that he is great.” The most striking 
case perhaps of this complete reversal of judgment under 
the influence of caste is to be found in those two tribes de- 
scribed by the author of Two Ha Years in Ceylon, the 
Rock Veddahs and the Rodiyas. The Rock Veddahs are 
stunted, hideous, and filthy; they live in secluded caves and 
holes; they eat bats and rats, and make their scanty clothin 
from the bark of trees; but the Singhalese regard them as o 
the very highest caste, and it would be no disgrace for a 
woman of good social position to marry a Rock Veddah. 
On the other hand, the very greatest disgrace that could be 
inflicted on such a woman would be to marry her to a Rodiya, 
although these last are a race distinguished for beauty, at 
least in youth, and gentle and innocent by nature. The 
Rodiyas cannot enter a temple or a ; they are for- 
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bidden to till the soil or draw water from a well; they can- 
not build a house or divide a burden into two bundles; their 
shadow must not fall on a stream, lest it be polluted; no 
member of another caste may touch them without d ; 
yet any one may shoot them without blame. All this is sup- 
posed to be in co uence of the act of an ancestor two 
thousand years ago, who inveigled a king into eating human 
flesh. As a consequence the beautiful race is at the foot of 
the social scale, the ugly and repulsive at the top. Yet 
which of us bas not encountered in ordinar omy the rep- 
resentatives of the Rodiyas and the Rock Veddahs wi 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


WOOL COSTUMES WITH FOULARD WAIST, 


RIVING and walking costumes made by fashionable 

dressmakers for Newport or Saratoga have a jacket and 
skirt of the finest camel’s-hair, with a shirt waist of light 
figured foulard silk. These are really very elegant varia- 
tions of the pupular blazer suit, though the exclusive wear- 
ers and their modiste would scarcely designate them thus. 
One beautiful model is of light gray camel’s-hair, with a 
shirt of cream-colored foulard powdered with tiny blue 
blossoms with leaves and stems of bright green. The bell 
skirt of camel’s-hair has a trimming of pointed tabs of the 
wool each five inches long, stitched and corded with white, 
each holding a white linen button that appears to button it 
on. These tabs extend up each side of the front of the 
skirt, then go on as braces over the shoulders, and continue 
down each side of the back to the foot. The braces are 
supported by three bias inch-wide bands of the camel’s-hair, 
which pass around the waist as a corselet, that at the top 
crossing high on the bust, the lowest forming a belt. The 
foulard shirt of a new pattern has great fulness at the top 
of the front drawn on two clusters of shirred tucks down 
the middle, leaving two selvage-edged frills between that 
taper to a point on the bust; this fulness is then drawn to 
the sides and gathered in the armholes. Four shirred tucks 
in a lengthwise cluster hold the fulness down the back 
to meet the corselet. The collar is made of six shirred 
tucks of the foulard with an inch-wide bias band of the 
gray wool stitched above it. The sleeves have two sel- 
vage frills meeting down the outside to the elbow made by 
clusters of shirred tucks; the inside seams are also gath- 
ered, and deep plain cuffs below of foulard have a wool 
band at the wrists. Of course such an elaborate shirt is 
made over a fitted waist lining. To complete this suit isa 
very long jacket of the camel’s-hair deeply pointed in front, 
in the way seen on new French coats. he open fronts 
turn back in short revers that are faced with gray satin, 
such as is used for the lining of the entire garment. 


VIGOGNE AND PLAID SILK. 

A second sea-side costume is of summer vigogne of a light 
beige shade, with the speckled Scotch plaid silk so much 
used by Doucet and other Paris dressmakers for brighten- 
ing up simple dresses. To make the corsage light and cool, 
the open jacket fronts of vigogne are unlined, the top tucked 
in yoke shape, and the selvage left intact from the neck 
down. These open on a fanciful vest which has a black 
guipure corselet, with accordion-pleated white chiffon above, 
and two puffed frills of plaid silk extending from the collar 
to the bust. The back is a fitted coat, with fulness held in 
cords down to the belt, then flatly box-pleated. A soft wide 
belt with bow in the middle is of the silk with écru ground 
speckled with pink and barred with blue and pink. This 
belt crosses the back and passes under the jacket fronts, and 
is pointed downward below the guipure corselet. A turned- 
over collar and cuffs are of the vigogne, with silk bands 
forming borders. The bell skirt with silk lining has at the 
foot a bias frill of vigogne only two inches wide after being 
hemmed and gathered on a cord, and this is headed by a 
band of vigogne, with four little tucks stuffed to represent 
thick cords. 

LAWN DRESSES. 


Pretty and simple dresses worn in the morning either out- 
of-doors or in the house are of French lawn or batiste in 
quarter-inch stripes of white, with light blue, pink, or lilac, 
trimmed with open-patterned embroidery and white gros 
grain ribbon. The waist is a tucked basque, long over the 
hips and even all around. Eight or ten tucks or small box 
pleats are taken below the collar in front and back, and their 
fulness is drawn in meeting pleats at the belt, then stitched 
there flatly. The only seams are those under the arms, ex- 
cept jor stout figures, when side forms are set in. The 
seams below the belt are left open, and the whole waist is 
edged with embroidery. A turned-over collar is entirely of 
embroidery, and cuffs to match are on full shirt sleeves. A 
white ribbon throat bow and a belt ribbon with long ends 
on the left sides complete this waist. The gathered bell 
skirt has two bias ruffles of the lawn or else a gathered ruche 
at the foot. 

For garden parties are dotted organdy lawns, with dark- 
colored grounds brightened by gay flowers, made over silk 
the color of the ground, and much trimmed with white lace. 
One of blue organdy strewn with pink roses is lined through- 
out with blue taffeta, and trimmed with creamy old Mechlin 
lace. The corsage is coat-shaped, with pleated back, while 
the fulness of the top of the front is confined by a corselet 
of the old Mecblin laid in folds across, then belted with black 
velvet, and falling in square coat tabs below. Large sleeves 
have lace cuffs up to the elbow. The skirt has wide panels 
of lace.down each side and a flounce of organdy headed by 
a standing lace ruffle. 


A MAID OF HONOR’S TOILETTE. 


Silk muslin dresses, with festooned wreaths and vines of 
gay colors, are worn by the maid of honor or by bridemaids 
at midsummer weddings. Yellow and blue in old-time col- 
oring are put together in one of these lovely girlish dresses, 
the ground of yellow, with looped vines of blue forget-me- 
nots. This is of the favorite mousseline de soie, made with 
a bell skirt lined closely with yellow taffeta, and trimmed 
with two flounces of Mechlin lace. The high full waist is 
held in a corselet of three wide folds of pale blue satin, the 
lowest fold reaching straight around the waist, the whole 
made over a boned lining. At the back is an upright pleat- 
ed fan of the satin, with two ends of ribbon falling almost 
to the end of the skirt. From a high collar of Mechlin 
lace laid over satin falls white chiffon edged with lace, and 
drooping to the waist-line in front and back. Chouz of 
blue satin catch up the chiffon on the shoulders above the 
high sleeves, which are merely a puff of the yellow silk mus- 
lin, with Marie Antoinette frills of lace at the elbow. The 
hat is of white Leghorn, with brim ang Sa caught up with 
blue satin and lace. Black slippers, black stockings, and 
white undressed kid mousquetaire gloves complete tue toi- 
lette of the maid of honor. 
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NEW FOULARDS AND MOUSSELINES. 


The newest dark foulards have inch-wide satin stripes 
amid patterns with long 
the white blossoms 


Pipor thoes Whe", ol ling d f light weigh 
‘or those W resses 0 weight are 
black foulards ittewh with = yellow or deep crim- 


son, to be’ made up seey aie trimmed only at the 
neck and wrists with a or with a collar and 
cuffs of black satin ribbon. Tt - 


Black mousseline de soie with waving stripes of color is in 
great favor for midsummer gowns. It is effective with 
ght blue stripes made over light blue silk, Amother black 
ground has sprigs and tiny bows of blue between black satin 
stripes, and may be made over either blue or black, as both 
these colors appear in the figures. Still another with yellow 
linings has black watered stripes edged with yellow, while 
between the stripes are large bell-shaped blossoms. 


SUMMER GLOVES. 

White gloves are in great favor this summer. For outing 
and general wear during the day are cream white mousque- 
taire gloves of wash-leather or chamois, of eight-button 
length, fastened at the wrist by three buttons. These are $1 
a pair, and those of sac shape—without buttons and close at 
the wrist—are 75 cents. All such gloves are bought one or 
two sizes larger than kid gloves, and are worn loose on the 
hands. White undressed kid gloves are chosen for evening 
full-dress wear in various lengths, either in eight, twelve, 
eighteen, or twenty-four button lengths, as may be required 
to make them meet the sleeves of the dress. 

Very light tints are used among colored gloves. For 
dressy day wear, for calling in the afternoon, and summer 
receptions, dressed kid gloves are worn in > — 
tints, with slight self-colored embroidery on the back. These 
are closely buttoned at the wrist by four buttons, and cost 
$2.50. Undressed kid mousquetaire gloves in light tan and 

y shades remain in favor for church and street wear. 
They are of eight and twelve button lengths, and are fastened 
by two buttons at the wrist. Similar gloves of greater length 
are worn in the evening in light pearl and tan shades, those 
of tan-color being almost in straw tints, they are so light. 
Black stitching on the back of light gloves is still seen, but 
that done in less conspicuous self-colors is preferred. For 
croquet, tennis, and travelling, dark gloves of heavy kid, 
with close wrists fastened by four buttons, are chosen by 
many instead of the wash-leather outing gloves. These 

loves are tilburyed—faced inside the hands—with lighter 
eather for lady whips and for horsewomen, and are finished 
with four large brass buttons. For steamer wear are soft 
leather gloves with drawn seams. These are of ge | 
heavy leather, with soft finish like that of undressed kid, 
and are in light tan, gray, and dark reddish-brown shades. 

Three different kinds of seams are used for gloves, and 
should be copied by neat needle-women when mending 
them. The drawn seams are made by drawing two edges 
of the kid evenly and closely together, and stitching them 
through and through. Cable seams are sewed over and over 
the edges, in what is known as “‘over-handing.” Piqué 
seams have one edge of the kid laid above the other to lap 
slightly, and are stitched through. 

hanks for information are due Mrs. C. Donovan; Miss 
Switzer; and ARNOLD, ConsTaB_e, & Co. 


PERSONAL. 


Tue beautiful weather which came to New York on the 
Fourth of July remained as if on purpose to greet the dele- 
gates to the United Society of Christian Endeavor, who 
poured in, nearly fifty thousand strong, in time for the elev- 
enth Convention, at Madison Square Garden, July 7-10th, 
The baggage and express companies were put on their met- 
tle to handle the luggage of this great army of people. 
Hotels and boarding-houses overflowed. The streets and 
avenues were thronged with new faces, and people of a Rip 
Van Winkle order of mind woke up to the meaning of the 
movement as they marked the Christian Endeavor badges 
worn by so many happy-looking men and women. Rev. 
F. E. Clark is the founder and president of the society, 
which had its beginning in Portland, Maine, in February, 
1881. There are now in the organization twenty-two thou- 
sand societies, with a million and a quarter members, in all 

rts of the world. Addresses were made by Hon. John 

anamaker, Dr. Deems, President Gates, of Amberst, Dr. 
Barrows, of Chicago, Dr. Burrill, of this city, and many 
others, and the singing led by a choir of two thousand mem- 
bers was something to remember. ‘ 

—The scepticism of others has not shaken Dr. Brown-Sé- 
quard’s belief in his famous elixir. He asserts that it has 
saved the lives of hundreds of persons, and that by its means 
he has added ten years to his own life. 

—One of the most popular writers of the day in France, 
the Comtesse de Martel, who is better known by her pseudo- 
nyme of *‘Gyp,” is a great-niece of Mirabeau. She is a lead- 
ing spirit in both society and bohemian circles in Paris, and 
devotes herself to reproducing and satirizing the follies and 
light vices of the day. 

—AMillinery is a special talent of the Queen of Denmark, 
and of her three daughters, the Emp-.ess of Russia, the 
Princess of Wales, and the Duchess of ( umberland. They 
developed it as girls, and practised it until their =a 

—Mr. Peter Marie, of New York, is said to have the finest 
collection in existence of the miniatures of wy Reg ee 
unless there is excepted the collection of the late King Lud- 
wig of Bavaria. a Se 

—At a recent flower festival given for charity in the 

rounds of the Villa Borghese, just outside of the walls of 

tome, the women students of the Roman University were 
present, wearing the colored caps of their colleges, like their 
men fellow-students. 

—Professor Buchner, of Darmstadt, states that in the case 
of some old women a complete rejuvenation occurs when 
they have reached an advanced age, and he instances two, 
the Marquise de Mirabeau and Margaret Verdur, who re- 
newed their youth, one at sixty-five, the other at eighty years 
of age. 

“Sfiss Florence Balgarmi is making her influence felt in 
the way of reform since her return to England from this 
country. She is agitating a movement to do away with 
artificial barriers to the employment of women, and to 
equalize the wages of men and women. , 

—On the pension rolls there are still the names of nine- 
teen widows of Revolutionary soldiers. Twenty years ago 
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there were seven hundred and twenty-seven of them. Those 
who are li now were married when quite young to old 
men. Two of these widows are a hundred years old, and 
the aes is seventy-four, They are scattered all over 
the Union, from Washington to New York, and from Ver- 
mont to Tennessee. 

—The name-jewels of Queen Margherita have been pre- 
sented to her in such profusion by her husband that her 
necklaces of Is now hang down to her waist. 

—One of the most important of work in which the 
Countess of Aberdeen is en is the Hadde House Asso- 
ciation, a ue for servants, and she has a branch of it in 
her own establishment. She calls this the Household Club, 
and in it are included classes for singing, drawing, sewing, 
home-reading, and wood-carving. Professor Brice and 
Professor Drummond have both lectured before this club. 

—A magazine to be called The New Education will be ed- 
ited and published in Chicago next winter by Miss Amelia 
Hofer and her four sisters. Miss Hofer has been a valued 
teacher in connection with the Buffalo Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation, and read a paper on ‘‘ Artistic Simplicity of Child 
Work” at the meeting of the kindergarten department of 
the National Educational Association, held at Saratoga July 
13th, 14th, and 15th. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





THE PURITAN IN HOLLAND, ENGLAND, AND 
AMERICA. An Introduction to American History. 
By DouGLas CAMPBELL. Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 00. (/# a Box.) 


CITY FESTIVALS. By Witt Car.eron, Author of 
“Farm Ballads,” “City Ballads,” etc. Illustrated. 
Square 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 
$2 50; Full Seal, $4 00. 


MRS. KEATS BRADFORD. A Novel. By MARIA 
Loutist Poot, Author of “Roweny in Boston,” 
“ Dally,” etc. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


THE MAGIC INK, and Other Stories. By WILLIAM 
BLACK, Author of “ A Princess of Thule,” etc. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF LONDON. By 
LAURENCE Hutton. (New Edition.) Illustrated 
with over 70 Portraits. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 75. 


THE VENETIANS. A Novel. By M. E. BRADDON, 
Author of “John Marchmont’s Legacy,” etc. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


HOW WOMEN SHOULD RIDE. By“C. pE Hurst.” 
Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


VESTY OF THE BASINS. A Novel. By S.P.McL. 
GREENE, Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


DIEGO PINZON, and the Fearful Voyage he took inte 
the Unknown Ocean, A.D. 1492. By JOHN RUSSELL 
CORYELL. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25. In “ Harper's Young People (New) Series.” 


THE BLUE-GRASS REGION OF KENTUCKY, 
and Other Kentucky Articles. By JAMES LANE 
ALLEN, Author of “ Flute and Violin and Other Ken- 
tucky Tales and Romances.” Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $2 50. 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. New Edition, Re- 
vised by the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, 90 cents each. 
MADCAP VIOLET.—KILMENY.—IN SILK ATTIRE.— 
A PRINCESS OF THULE.—THE STRANGE ADVENT- 
URES OF A PHAETON.—A DAUGHTER OF HETH. 
Other volumes to follow. 


THE EARL OF DERBY. By GEorGE SAINTSBURY. 
With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$1 00. In “The Queen’s Prime Ministers Series.” 
Previously published: VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. By the 

is of Lorne, K.T. $: 00.—THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. 

By H. D. Traill, D.C.L. $1 00—WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 

By G. W. E. Russell. $1 25.—SIR ROBERT PEEL. By Justin McCar- 

thy. $1 00o.—VISCOUNT MELBOURNE. By Henry Dunckley. $1 co. 

—EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, K.G. By J. A. Froude, D.C.L. $1 00 

Other volumes to follow. 


STORIES AND INTERLUDES. By Barry Pain. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


AN EDELWEISS OF THE SIERRAS, Golden-Rod, 
and Other Tales. By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL: an Address. By 
GEORGE WILLIAM CuRTIS. With Illustrations, 
Small 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 50 cents. In “ Har- 
per’s Black and White Series.” 


LETTERS OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. Col- 
lected and Edited by GeorGe BirKBECK HILL, 
D.C.L. Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $7 50. (/# a Box.) 


A VOYAGE OF DISCOVERY. A Novel of American 
Society. By HAMILTON AipE. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 25. 


PusLisHeD BY HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. Harper's CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in siamps. 
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Summer Hostery. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 





BREAKFASsT CAPs 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 





CoRserT. 


For pattern and description see No. XVI. 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





HANDKERCHIEFS. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 





LApigs’ COLLARS AND CUFFS. 
For patterns and description see No. X. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 





Frocks ror Grris-FRoM 2 TO 5 YEARS OLD 


For patterns and description see Nos. V. and VI. on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 





Drawers witn Yoke Band 
For pattern and description see No. IV. on pattern-sheet Suppl. 
DRAWERS WITH Sipe FasTenina. 
For pattern and description see No. XIX. on pattern-sheet Suppl 


CHEMISE WITH VALENCIENNES LACE 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement 
Chemise wira Tuckep PLasrron 


For pattern and description see No. VIII. on pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 








FReNcH CHEMISE. Cuemise TUCKED AT THE WAIST. 
For pattern and description see No. For pattern and description see No. XVIL. on 
VIL on pattern-sheet Supplement. patiern-sheet Supplement. 





Corset Cover wrrnout Sipe Forms. 


For pattern and description see No. XVIII. 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 





Hien Corset Cover 


For pattern and description see No. XIIL on pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 


TrowMines For DRAWERS. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 














Dressinc Sacque WITH Dnessine Sacque WITH CHEMISETTE. Nieut-Gown with SHIRRED N som WITH 
Tuckep Front. Surmrep Front. For pattern and description FRONT. UCKED FRonrt. 
For pattern*and description see No. For pattern and description see No. II. see No. IX. on pattern-sheet For pattern and description see No. For puters and description see 
XV, on pattern-theet Supplement on pattern-sheet Supplement. Supplement. XIV. on pattern-sheet Supplement. No, XX. on pattern-sheet Suppl 








JULY 16, 1892. 


BOTANY AS A 
RECREATION. 
BY CAROLINE A. CREEVEY: 
IV.—ORCHIDS.—(1.) 


HE fascination which 
orchids possess for us, 
unlike the tulip craze of a 
couple of centuries ago, is 
rational. The tulip at best 
is a gaudy flower, with no 
race of form or perfume. 
“he taste for orchids, which 
has been growing for fifty 
years, is not a passing fash- 
ion, since the orchids are 
worthy of admiration. No 
other flower combines so 
much that is beautiful and 
interesting. In color they 
are deep and pure, delicately 
shaded and boldly marked. 
The ever-varying forms of 
the perianth are curious, 
sometimes to the verge of 
grotesque. Many of them 
exhale powerful odors. 
Moreover, when considered 
from a botanist’s point of 
view, in their structure, 
modes of growth, the renew- 
al of their plant life, and 
their babitations,this family 
of plants must stand pre- 
eminent over every other. 
Their introduction into 
the greenhouses of Europe 
isnot recent. It dates from 
the beginning of our cen- 
tury. The first real success 
in their domestication was 
achieved, after a long series 
of failures, by Mr. Cattley, 
whose name has been given 
to the large and splendid 
genus of Cattleya. His 
method was perfectly 
simple. It was to 
imitate the soil, tempera 
ture, moisture—all the con 
ditions of growth of the 
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Sent to the East and West 
Indies at great expense. 
Belgium, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Russia, and, last of 
all, France, imported new 
and choice specimens, and 
erected large houses for 
their reception. To-day 
there are houses without 
number in charge of men of 
reat experience, whose sole 
usiness it is to import and 
“grow” orchids. Two of 
the largest in this country 
may be visited—one at 
North Easton, near Boston, 
the collection of Frederic 
L. Ames; the other at Short 
Hills, New Jersey, in the 
“United States” nurseries of 
Messrs. Pitcher & Manda. 

By cultivation, as in other 
plants, the number and size 
of blossomscan be increased. 
By crossing different species 
wonderful hybrid varieties 
are obtained, which bring 
fancy prices, sums which 
threaten to rival the golden 
guineas sunk in the ancient 
pots of Dutch tulips. From 
$500 to $1000 are charged 
for some hybrid plants 
which are mateless. Like 
“artist's proofs,” they are 
valuable because rare. 

On the other hand, one 
with moderate means may 
fill his small greenhouse 
and delight his sesthetic soul 
with a few delicate Vandas, 

orgeous Cattleyas, lovely 

Yendrobicerns and Leelias, 
all for less than one rare oil- 
painting would cost. They 
are not suited to parlor gar- 
dening. Since it takes some 
years (from two to eight) to 
develop a plant from its 
seed, unless hybrid varieties 
are desired, they are propa- 


es 





Fig. 6.—Front or Lace SuHawt, Fig. 7.—Back or Princesse Gown, gated by separating their 


plants in their native coun Fig. 5.—Back or Zepuyr Gown, 
; 1G. 1. Fie. 2 bulbs. 


try. Soon collectors were Fie. 4 





Fig. 1.—Lace SHAWL ARRANGED AS A 
MANTELET.—(See Fig. 6.] 
For diagram and description see pattern- 
sheet Supplement 


Fig. 2.—Crépron Princesse Gown. Fig. 3.—Lace Ficav- 
(See Fig. 7.] CAPE. 
For pattern and description see No. 1. on For description see pattern- 
pattern-sheet Supplement. sheet Supplement. 


Fig. 4—Zeruyr Gown wira Rreson 
Triuuine.—[See Fig. 5.] 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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As a table ornament and for ladies’ even- 
ing wear, the orchid is the most durable of 
flowers. It does not wilt nor drop its petals. 
It is perfectly fresh at the end of an evening, 
and if then placed in water, will keep its 
beauty for three or four weeks. 

Orchids are of two kinds, air-growing and 
earth-growing plants. The former, called 
epiphytes, are not necessarily parasitical. 
They fasten themselves to other plants, but 
extract their nourishment from the air by 
means of roots covered with a white spongy 
substance, These are swellings of the stems— 
pseudo-bulbs, as they are called—filled with 
nutritive matter, These Ariels of the flower 
world worm their thread-like roots around 
branches of trees, living and decaying; or 
they cling to bare rocks, chrowing out curi- 
ously marked leaves,and long,slender,swing- 
ing scapes, with gorgeous bizarre blossoms 
clustered upon them like butterflies; or one 
flower, a thing of beauty, will be lightly 
poised at the end of a wirelike petiole. The 
air plants abound in tropical countries—in 
Mexico, in the moist forests of Brazil, the 
thickets of the Orinoco, the valleys and 
mountain -sides of the Andes. Humboldt 
said that one life was too short to study the 
orchids of the Peruvian Andes alone. Java 
supplied three hundred species. In Ceylon, 
Assam, Madagascar, and now, says Stanley, 
in the forests of central Africa, wherever 
the climate is warm and moist, there they 
flourish, They are the ‘‘weeds of the 
tropics.” There are, however, species, even 
of the epiphytes, which seek a colder climate. 
They climb the mountain-sides, ten to four 
teen thousand feet high. In Nepaul they are 
found in the cloud and shower belt, and ter- 
restrial orchids abound in British America 
as far north as Alaska. A desert atmosphere 
alone seems to forbid their growth 

After blossoming, a season of rest is re- 
quired corresponding to the dry season of 
the tropics. A lower temperature and less 
water afford this rest. The most successful 
florists have three different rooms, ranging 
from hot and moist to dry and cool, in order 
to suit the varying conditions and different 
species of their plants. The cool room faces 
the north, and is protected by whitened glass 
from the sun's direct rays. 

The collecting and transporting of these 
plants is often attended with difficulty. 
Those which grow. upon the ground, or 
upon low branches, are easily secured. But 
in order to obtain sunlight they often swing 
their glorious blossoms at the very top of 
tall trees, which to climb would be impos- 
sible, even if it were not dangerous. Ven- 
omous serpents may lurk in the crotches of 
the branches. Near the flowers, in order to 
subsist upon their nectar,a colony of ants may 
have made its nest. Their powerful mandibles 
take hold of a man’s flesh and inflict a wound 
more painful than bees’ stings. To secure the 
plant the tree must be felled, and the wood 
is as hard as iron. At the first blow the ants 
hasten down to punish the intruder. The 
wood-cutter will ply his last blows with the 
energy of agoay, while swarms of ants de- 
vour his legs. When at length the tree lies 
prostrate, the branch, with its contiguous 
ants’ nest, must be separated from the tree. 
Then, by means of a lasso, it must be 
dragged to a neighboring stream, and sub- 
merged for hours before the prize can be 
claimed. 

If the roots do not penetrate deep, the bark 
alone may be removed with the plant. Often 
the most ravishing species chooses an airy 
perch upon a perpendicular rock, over a cat- 
aract, and the collector dare not risk his 
life to secure it. Orchids love such spots, 
where they can perpetually bathe in falling 
mist 

Experience has proved that salt air is very 
hurtful to the tropical orchids, and they are 
best transported in close wooden boxes, 
whose seams have been hermetically sealed 
with tar, or better still, in glass cases. They 
are oo with moss, and carefully sepa- 
rated from each other by copper wires. 

The same insects—the red spider, wood- 
louse, small ants, the mealy-bug, etc.—which 
attack other plants are destructive to or- 
chids, Perhaps their worst enemy is the cock- 
roach. This insect feeds upon the tender 
roots and flower stems, and does much dam- 
age in a single night. 

One of the earliest orchids to attraet atten- 
tion was the “ Espiritu Santo,” the Holy 
Ghost plant of Mexico. It simulates very 
perfectly a white dove sitting in the dearest 
of nests, its head sunk upon its breast. It 
was regarded with reverence by the devout 
natives, who made the sign of the cross as 
they approached it. The Mexican lover 
sent it to his lady as a pledge of his affec- 
tion. 

It does not need a vivid imagination to 
see shells, insects, even miniature animals, in 
the fantastic arrangements of these flowers. 
There are lizards, spiders, and humming- 
birds. Butterflies are so cleverly imitated 
that the insects hover around them as if to 
claim kinship. 

Most of the orchids of the Western world 
grow straight, with stiff, erect stems. Those 
on the Eastern hemisphere are pendulous, 
and love to cling to the under side of a 
branch. = are painted with every shade 
of scarlet, crimson, pink, purple, lavender, 
brown, yellow, and white. Blue orchids are 
rure. Their perfume is so strong as to be- 
tray their presence before the eye has dis- 
covered them. 

The United States orchids east of the Mis- 
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sissippi are, with one exception (a species of 
epidendrum found upon the Magnolia glauca 
in the Southern States), earth-grov ing ne, 
Their flowers are by comparison dull and 
odorless, but they are all curious and full of 
interest to the botanist, whose pride and de- 
light it is to have a complete list of —— 
mens in his herbarium. Especially if he finds 
one marked ‘‘ rare” in the botany, how lov- 
ingly does he dig it up by its bulbous root, 
and press it, and mount it, and refer to it 
afterwards! 

There are now known to be several thou- 
sand species of orchids, grouped under three 
or four hundred genera, and these n are 
comprehended in seven tribes, four of which 
—Ophrydex, Neottier, Arethuser, Cypripe- 
diez — include our Northern species, more 
than fifty in number. 

The characteristics of orchids can be un- 
derstood even by those who are not botanists. 
Like lilies, their floral organs grow in threes. 
The perianth is cn are of three outer 
leaves,which are usually longer and narrow- 
er than the others, and three within, all col- 
ored and petallike. One of the inner set 
assumes a different shape from any of the 
others, and is termed the labellum, or lip. 
It is flat and broad, pocket or slipper shaped, 
often produced below into a nectar-bearing 
spur. It has colors of its own, is fringed, or 
variously dotted, lined, or grooved y the 
twisting of the ovary half-way around, it is 
brought from the upper part of the flower, 
opposite the flower stem, to the lower part, 
opposite the flower bract. It thus furnishes 
a more convenient standing-place for insects 
which assist in its fertilization. 

There should be six stamens in two rows, 
but five (four in Cypripediums) are suppress- 
ed. Two of the three pistils are also want- 
ing. Some botanists regard two pistils as 
united into one, making a broad stigmatic 
surface, while the third becomes a rostellum, 
or little beak. The pistil is confluent with 
the stamen forming the column. The two 
anthers of the stamen lie one on each side of 
the broad stigma, hidden in little lobes or 
pouches. The pollen is aggregated into two 
or four masses by waxy threads, which ter- 
minate in a stem or caudicle, and a sticky, 
buttonlike disk. The column is thus the 
consolidation of all the sexual organs, and at 
once marks the orchid as singular. The 
long twisted ovary pod when cut across 
exhibits myriads of brown dustlike seeds 
borne upon three parietal placenta, that is, 
upon the sides of the mA Since the ar- 
rangement of the column is puzzling to 
young botanists, if the other marks exist, 
viz., the irregular perianth, the labellum, 
the twisted ovary, and especially if the sta- 
mens and pistj] are not found separate, as in 
other flowers, the plant may be pronounced 
an orchid. 

All the orchids are perennials. They do 
not hurry their lives into one brief summer, 
but, like the noble and stately forest trees, 
mature slowly and live many years. A Bur- 
mese plant was estimated to be over a hun- 
dred years old. 


In one other respect they figure as aristo- 
crats of the vegetable world. They are use- 
less. Except the aromatic extract of vanilla, 


which is obtained from the dried and pul- 
verized bulbs of the vanilla orchid of Cen- 
tral America, and a drug called saleb, now 
but little used, they have no utilitarian val- 
ue. Theirs is the aimless life of butter- 
flies Swinging from their lofty heights, or 
nestled among ferns and mosses, they toss 
their peerless blossoms among the more 
sober medicinal and edible plants in dis- 
dain of any apology for their existence save 
as 

n size the from the tiny tway- 
blade, a few inches high, to the gigantic on- 
cidiums, whose golden panicles measure ten 
feet in length. Sobralias often send up stalks 
fifteen feet high. On a single plant of on- 
cidium fifteen hundred blooms have been 
counted. 

The expression “highly specialized,” as 
applied to orchids, means that their organs 
are shaped and arran with reference to 
special functions. This evident design with 
reference to an end has been partly ex 
in a previous paper. The rich color and 
strong perfume, the varying shapes of the 
perianth, are in fact so many devices for at- 
tracting and accommodating insects. Self- 
fertilization is not desirable, in that it pro- 
duces a weak offspring, likely to perish in 
the first struggles for existence. Cross-fertil- 
ization can only be effected by the visits of 
insects: consequently the invitations are ur- 
gent, and the entertainments furnished by 
their hostesses are most attractive to insect 
guests. 

Flies and bees fertilize the smaller orchids, 


butterflies and moths the larger. alight 
on the labellum, attracted by the fragrant 
nectar. Lines and grooves, called ‘‘ path- 


finders,” —~ the proboscis into the nectar- 
iferous tube in such a way that some part of 
the insect’s head or thorax must press 

the anthers. The viscid disks of the pollinia 
adhere to the insect. In some cases a mem- 
brane is ruptured by the weight of the in- 
sect housing down the labellum, and the pol- 
linia are shot with tiny force against the 
eyes of the entering moth. If time is neces- 
sary for the firm cementing of the disks, 
means are found for detaining the guest. 
The feast is not set out and ready. It is 
hidden at the bottom of a long narrow tube, 
down which the insect must crawl, and from 
which it must emerge backward. 
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CAVALIER AND ROUNDHEAD. 
See illustration on page 576. 


‘HE painter's cunning hand hath told 
The old, old tale anew— 
The Cavalier with locks of gold 
Beside the Roundhead true. 


Sir Goldlocks rides o’er vale and hill, 
ht in silk and ay 

Sure ndhead, ambling to the mill, 

Must give such splendor room. 


To one life spreads a velvet mead, 
Enamelled all with flowers. 

To one comes toil for bitter bread 
Through weary-footed hours. 


O Cavalier, stand for the right, 
As fits thy brave array. 

Ah, Roundhead, gird thee for the fight; 
Pluck honor from the fray. 


By uoble deeds alone a soul 
. May prove its noble line, 
And high or low on Fame’s fair roll 
Through the long ages shine. 
Marrna McCuttogn WHUtttiams. 


THE IVORY GATE." 
BY WALTER BRSANT, 


AvTnor or “Att Sorts anp Conprrions of Men,” 
“ Cuu.vess or Giszon,” Bro. 





CHAPTER XXVIL 
THE LESSON OF THE STREET. 


** (V\HILD,” said the Master,“ it is time that 
you should take another lesson.” 

**Tam ready. Let us begin.” She crossed 
her hands in her lap and looked up obedient. 

** Not a lesson this time from ks. A 
practical lesson from men and women, boys 
and girls, children and infants in arms. Let 
us go forth and hear the teaching of the 
wrecks and the slaves. I will show you 
creatures who are men and women muti- 
lated in body and mind—mutilated by the 
social order. Come. I will show you, not 
by words, but by sight, why Property must 
be destroyed.” 

It was seven o'clock, when Mr. Dering 
ought to have been thinking of his dinner, 
that Mr. Edmund Gray proposed this ex pedi- 
tion. Now, since that other discourse on the 
sacredness of Property, a strange thing had 
fallen upon Elsie. henever her Master 
spoke and taught, she seemed to hear, fol- 
lowing him, the other Voice speaking and 
teaching exactly the opposite. metimes— 
this is absurd, but many true things are ab- 
surd—she seemed to hear both voices speak- 
ing together; yet she heard them distinctly 
and apart. Looking at Mr. Dering, she knew 
what he was saying; looking at Me. Edmund 
Gray, she heard what be was saying. So 
that no sooner had these words been spoken 
than, like a response in church, there arose 
the voice of Mr. ng. And it said; “Come. 
You shall see the wretched lives and the suf- 
ferings of those who are punished because 
their fathers or themselves have refused to 
work and save. Not to be able to get Prop- 
erty is the real curse of labor. It is no evil 
to work, provided one chooses the work and 
creates for one’s self Property. The curse is 
to have to work for starvation wages at what 
can never create Property, if the worker 
should live for a thousand years.” 

Of the two voices she preferred the one 
which promised the abolition of poverty and 
crime. She was young; she was generous; 
any hope of a return of the Saturnian reign 
made her heart glow. Of the two old men 
—the madman and the sane man—she loved 
the madman. Who would not love such a 
man? Why, he knew how to make the whole 
world happy! Ever since the time of Adam 
we have en looking and calling out and 
praying for such a man. Every year the 
world runs after such aman. He promises, 
but he does not perform. The world tries 
his patent medicine, and is no better. Then, 
the year after, the world runs after another 


man. 

Elsie rose and followed the Master It 
was always with a certain anxiety that she 
sat or talked with him. Always she dreaded 
lest, by some unlucky accident, he should 
awaken and be restored to himself suddenly 
and without warning—say in his Lecture 
Hall How would he look? What should 
she say? ‘‘See—in this place for many 
years past you have in course of madness 
preached the very doctrines which in hours 
of sanity you have most reprobated. These 

around you are your disciples. You 
ave taught them by reason and by illustra- 
tion with vehemence and earnestness to re- 
gard the destruction of Property as the one 
thing needful for the salvation of the world. 
What will you say now? Will yon begin to 
teach the contrary? They will chase you out 
of the hall fora madman. Will you go on 
with your present teaching? You will de- 
spise yourself for a pn.” Truly a 
dimeult — Habit, however, was too 
strong. was little chance that Ed- 
tn Gray among his own people, and at 
work upon his own hobby, would become 
Edward Dering. 

They want Sa See. He led her— 
whither? It not. North and south 
and east and west you may find everywhere 

* Begun in Haaren’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXV. 
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the streets and houses of the very poor hid- 
den away behind the streets of the working- 
people and the well-to-do. 

The Master stopped at the entrance of one 
of those streets, tt seemed to Elsie as if she 
was standing between two men, both alike, 
with different eyes. At the corner was a 

blic-house with swinging doors. It was 

led with men talking, but not loudly. Now 
and then a woman went in or came out, but 
they were mostly men. It was a street lon 
and narrow, squalid to the last degree, with 
small two-storied houses on either side. The 
bricks were grimy ; the mortar was constantly 
falling out between them; the wood-work of 
doors and windows was insufferably grimy ; 
many of the panes were broken in the win- 
dows. It was full of children. They 
swarmed; they ran about in the road; they 
danced on the pavement; they ran and 
eee a and laughed as if their fot was the 

appiest in the world and their future the 
brightest. Moreover, most of them, though 
their parents were steeped in poverty, looked 
well fed and even rosy. ‘All these chil- 
dren,” said Mr. Edmund Gray,“ will grow u 
without a trade. The will nter life with 
nothing but their hands and their legs and 
their time. That is the whole of their inher- 
itance. They go to school, and they like 
school; but as for the things they learn, they 
will forget them, or they will have no use for 
them. Hewers of w and drawers of wa- 
ter shall they be. They are condemned al- 
ready. That is the system. We take thou- 
sands of children every year and we condemn 
them to servitude, whatever genius may be 
lying among them. It is like throwing 
treasures into the sea or burying the fruits 
of the earth. Waste! Waste! Yet, if the 
system is to be bolstered up, what help?” 

Said the other Voice: *‘The world must 
have servants. These ure our servants. If 
poe j are good at their work, they will rise 
and become upper servants. If they are 

ood upper servants, they may rise higher. 

heir children can rise higher still, and their 
—- may join us. Service is best 
or them. Good service, hard service, will 
keep them in health and out of temptation. 
To lament because they are servants is foolish 
and sentimental.” 

Standing in the doorways, sitting on the 
a talking together, were women — 
about four times as many women as there 
were houses. This was because there were 
as many families as rooms, and there were 
four rooms for every house. As they stood 
at the end of the street and looked down, 
Elsie observed that nearly every woman had 
a baby in her arms, and that there were a 
great many types or kinds of women. That 
which does not surprise one in a drawing- 
room, where every woman is expected to 
have her individual points, is noticed in a 
crowd, where, one thinks, the people should 
be like sheep—all alike. 

‘* A splendid place, this street, for such a 
student as you should be, my scholar.” The 
Master looked up and down; he sniffed the 
air, which was stuffy, with peculiar satisfac- 
tion; he smiled upon the grubby houses. 
** You should come often; you should make 
the acquaintance of the people; he will 
find them so human—so desperately human— 
that you will presently understand that these 
women are your sisters. Change dresses with 
one of them; Jet your hair fall wild; take off 

bonnet—” 


your 

**Shall I then be quite like them?” asked 
Elsie. ‘‘ Like them, Master? Oh, not quite 
i The phil pher obeyed. ‘N 

osopher o . * Not quite like 
them,” he said. * No. you could never talk 
like them.” 

He walked about among the people, who 
evidently knew him, because they made way 
for him, nodded to him, and pretended—such 
was their politeness—to pay no attention to 
the young lady who accompanied him. 

“Every one of them is a study,” he con- 
tinued. ‘‘I could preach to you on every 
one as a text. Here is my young friend 
Alice Parden, for instance "—he stopped be- 
fore a pale girl of seventeen or so, tall and 
slender, but of drooping figure, who carried 
a baby in her arms. ‘Look at her. Con- 
sider. Alice is foolish, like all the Alices of 
this street. Alice must need 


Alice nodded, and hu her baby closer. 
Mr. Edmund Gray shook his head in admo- 
nition, but gave her a coin, and went on. 
“Now look at this good woman” —he 
sto before a door w an Amazon was 
] g—a woman five feet eight in height, 
with brawny arms and broud shoulders and 
a furnace for a face—a most terrible 
and fearful woman. ‘‘ How are you this 
evening, Mrs. Moss? And how is your hus- 
band?’ 


Long is the arm of coincidence. Mrs. Moss 
was just ing to repose after a row 
royal; she was slowly simmering and slow- 
ly calming. There had been . rley~ a 

ispute, an argument, a quarrel, and a fight 
with her husband. All four were only just 
concluded. All four had been condu on 
the pavement, for the sake of coolness and 
air and space. The residents stood around; 
the controversy was sharp and animated; 
the lady bore signs of its vehemence in a 
bruise, rapidly blackening, over one eye, and 
abrasions on her kuuckles. The husband 
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had been conducted by his friends from the 
spot to the public-house at the corner, where 
he was at present pulling himself together, 
and forgetting the weight of his consort’s 
fists, and solacing his spirit with strong drink. 

** How is my husband?” the lady repeated. 
“Oh, Tl tell you—T'll tell you, Mr. . 
how my husband is! Oh, how is he? Go 
look for bim in the public-house. You shall 
see how he is and what he looks like.” 

She descended two steps, still retaining the 
advantage of the lowest, Then, describing a 
semicircle with her right arm, she began an 
impassioned harangue. The residents fled 
right and left, not knowing whether in her 
wrath she might not mistake the whole of 
them collectively for her husband. The men 
in the public-house, hearing her voice, trem- 
bled, and looked apprehensively at the door. 
But Mr. Gray stood before her without fear. 
He knew her better than to run away. The 
lady respected his courage, and rejoiced in 
a sympathetic listener. Presently she ran 
down; she paused; she gasped; she caught 
at her heart; she choked; she wept. She sat 
down on the doorstep, this great strong wo- 
man, with the brawny arms and the fiery 
face, and she wept. The residents crept 
timidly back again, and gathered round her, 
murmuring sympathy; the men in the pub- 
lic-house trembled again. Mr. Gray grasped 
her by the hand, and murmured a few words 
of consolation; for indeed there were great 
wrongs, such as few wives even in this street 
expect, and undeniable provocations. Then 
he led his scholar away. 

At the next house he entered, taking Elsie 
with him to a room at the back, where a wo- 
man sat making garments. She was a mid- 
dle-aged woman, and though very poorly 
dressed, not in rags; the room was neat ex- 
cept for the garments lying about. She 
looked up cheerfully—her eyes were bright, 
her face was fine—and smiled. 

“ You here, Mr. Gray?” she said. ‘“ Well, 
I was only thinking yesterday how long it is 
since you came to see me last. I mustn't 
stop working, but you can talk.” 

‘This is a very special friend of mine,’ 
said the Master. “I have known her for ten 
years—ever since I began to visit the street, 
She is always cheerful, though she has to live 
on sweating work and sweating pay. She 
never complains. She lives like the spar- 
rows, and eats about as much as a sparrow; 
she is always respectable, She goes to church 
on Sundays; she is always neat in her dress. 
Yet she must be always hungry.” 

**Ah,” said the woman, ‘* you'd wonder, 
miss, if you knew how little a woman can 
live upon,” 

**Oh, but,” said Elsie, “ to have always to 
live on that little!” 

** She is the daughter of a man once thought 
well to do.” 

‘*He was most respectable,” said the wo- 
man. 

‘* He died, and left nothing but debts. The 
family were soon scattered, and, you see, this 
street contains some of those who have fallen 
low down as well as those who are born low 
down. It is Misfortune Lane as well as Pov- 
erty Lane. To the third and fourth genera- 
tion misfortune when it begins—the reason 
of its beginning is the wickedness of one 
man—still persecutes and follows the fam- 
ily.” 

‘‘Thank you, miss,” said the woman. 
“And if you will come again sometimes— 
Oh, you needn’t be afraid. No one would 
hurt a friend of Mr. Gray.” So they went 
out. 

On the next doorstep and the next and the 
next there sat women old and young, but all 
of these had the same look and almost the 
same features. They were heavy-faced, dull- 
eyed, thick-lipped, unwashed, and unbrush- 
ed. ‘* These,” said the Master, “‘ are the wo- 
men who know of nothing better than the 
life they lead here. They have no hope of 
rising; they would be unhappy out of this 
street. They bear children, they bring them 
up, and they die. It is womanhood at its 
lowest. They want warmth, food, and drink, 
and that is nearly all. They are the children 
and grandchildren of women like themselves, 
and they are the mothers of women like 
themselves. Savage lands have no such sav- 
agery as this, for the worst savages have 
some knowledge, apd these women have 
none. They are mutilated by our system. 
We have deprived them of their souls. They 
are the products of our system. In a bet- 
ter order these people could not exist; they 
would not be allowed parents or birth. The 
boy would still be learning his trade, and 
the girl would be working at hers. That lit- 
tle woman who meets her troubles with so 
brave a heart has been sweated all her life— 
ever since her misfortuves began. She takes 
it as part of the thing they call life; she be- 
lieves that it will be made up to her some- 
how in another world. I hope it will.” 

‘* All these pecple,” said the other Voice, 
“are what they are because of the follies and 
the vices of themselves and their fathers. 
The boy-husband has no trade. Whose fault 
is that? The rickety boy and the rickety 
girl bring into the world a rickety baby. 
W hose fault is that? Let them grow worse 
instead of better until they learn by sharper 
suffering that vice and folly bring their pun- 
ishment.”’ 

“You see the children,” continued the 
Master, ‘‘and the mothers. You do not see 
any old men, because this sort mostly die be- 
fore they reach the age of sixty. Those who 
are past work and yet continue to live go 
into the House. The girls you do not see 
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because those who are not forced to work all 
the evening us well as all the day are out 
walking with their sweethearts. Nor the 
men, because they are mostly in the public- 
house. They are all hand-to-mouth working- 
men: = live by the job when they can get 
any. When they are out of work, they live 
upon each other. We hide this kind of thing 
away in back streets like this, and we think 
it isn’t dangerous. But itis. Formerly the 
wreckage huddled together bred plagues and 
pestilences, which carried off rich and poor 
with equal hand, and so revenged itself. In 
— ways the wreckage revenges itself 
still.” 

“This kind of people,” said the other 
Voice, ‘‘may be dangerous. We have a po- 
lice on purpose to meet the danger. They 
would be _ as dangerous if you were to 
give them free dinners and house them with- 
out rent. The class represents the untama- 
ble element. They are alwaysadanger. To 
cry over them is silly and useless.” 

They walked down the street. Everybody 
knew Mr. Edmund Gray. He had a word 
for all. It was evident that he had been a 
visitor in the street fora longtime. He had 
the air of a proprietor; he entered the houses 
and opened doors and sat down and talked, 
his Disciple standing beside him and looking 
on. He asked questions and gave advice— 
not of a subversive socialistic kind, but sound 
advice, recognizing the order that is, not the 
order that should be. 

All the rooms in this street were tenanted, 
mostly a family to each. In many of them 
work was going on still, though it was al- 
ready eight o'clock. Sometimes it would be 
& woman sitting alone in her room, like a 
prisoner in a cell, stitching for dear life ; 
sometimes three or four women or girls sit- 
ting all together, stitching for dear life; 
sometimes a whole family, little children 
and all, making matches, making canvas 
bags, making paper bags, making card boxes, 
all making, making, making for dear life. 
And tbe fingers did not stop and the eyes 
were not lifted, though the visitors opened 
the door and came in and asked questions, to 
which one replied in the name of all the 
rest. 

It is an old, old story—everybody knows 
the slum; people goto gaze upon it; it is one 
of the chief sights of Victorian London, just 
asa hundred and fifty years ago it was one of 
the sights to see the women flogged at Bride- 
well. Not such a very great advance in civ- 
ilization, perhaps, after all. 

“Tt is a hive—the place is swarming with 
life,” said the girl, who had never before seen 
such a street. 

‘* Life means Humanity. All these people 
are so like you, my scholar, that you would 
be surprised. You would not be like them 
if you were dressed in these things, but they 
are like you. They want the same things as 
you; they have the same desires; they suffer 
the same pains. What makes your happi- 
ness? Food, warmth, sufficiency, not too 
much work. These are the elements for you 
as well as for them. In my system they will 
have all these, and then perhaps they will 
build up, as you have done, an edifice of 
knowledge, art, and sweet thoughts. But 
they are all like ‘you. And most in one 
thing. For all women of all classes there is 
one thing needful. These girls, like you, 
want love. They4&jl-want love. Oh, child! 
they are so like you, so very like you—these 

oor women of the lowest class. So very 
like their proud sisters.” He paused for a 
moment. Elsie made noreply. ‘‘ You see,” 
he continued, ‘‘ they are so hard at work that 
they cannot even lift their eyes to look at 
you—not even at you, though they so seldom 
see a girl among them so lovely and so well 
dressed. One would have thought—but there 
is the whip that drives—that dreadful whip 
—it hangs over them and drives them all day 
long without rest or pause. Their work pays 
their rent and keeps themalive. It just keeps 
them alive, and that is all. No more. It 
must be hard to work all day long for an- 
other person—if you come to think of it. 
Happily, they do not think. And all this 
grinding poverty, this terrible work, that 
one family may be able to live in a great 
house and to do nothing.” 

‘« They are working,” said the other Voice, 
‘* because one man has had the wit to create 
a market for their work. His thrift, his en- 
terprise, his clearness of sight, have made it 
»ossible for these girls to find the work that 

eeps them. If they would have the sense 
not to marry recklessly, there would be fewer 
working-girls, and wages would go up. If 
their employer raised their wages only a 
penny a po he would benefit them but little 
and would ruin himself. They must learn, 
if they can, the lesson of forethought by 
their own sufferings. No one can help them.” 

As Mr. Edmund Gray walked into the 
houses and out again Elsie went with him, 
or she waited outside while he went in. 
Sometimes she heard the chink of coin; 
sometimes she heard words of thanks. The 
socialist, whatever he taught, practised the 
elementary form of charity possible only for 
those who have money. Elsie remarked 
this little point, but said nothing. 

‘What you see here,” said the Master, 
‘*is the lowest class of all—if one ever gets 
to the lowest level. For my own part, I 
have seen men and women so wretched that 
you would have called them miserrimi—of 
all created beings the most wretched. Yet 
have I afterwards found others more wretch- 
ed still. In this street are those who make 
the lowest things; those who can make no- 


thing, and have no trade, and live on odd 
jobs; and those who can neither make nor 
work, but thieve and lie about.” 

“T see all that; but, dear Master, what 
will your new order do for such people? 
Will it make those who will not work indus- 
trious?” 

“It will give age producer the fruits of 
his own labor; it will teach a trade to every 
man, and find men work. And those who 
cannot work, it will lock up until they die. 
They shall have no children. Perhaps it 
will kill them all. It might be better. We 
will have no human failures in our midst. 
That street is full of lessons, all calling 
aloud for the destruction of Property.” 

Then the other Voice spoke: ‘‘ The pres- 
ence of the human failure is a lesson always 
before us—a warning and a lesson to rich 
and poor alike. As he is, so all may be. 
None are so rich but they may be brought 
to poverty; none so poor but they may be 
poorer. So far from hiding away the wreck- 
age, it is always in our sight. It prowls 
about the streets; we can never escape it. 
And it fills all hearts with terror; it spurs all 
men to industry and invention and persever- 
ance, The human failure inspires a never- 
ending hymna in praise of Property. 
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A GARDEN PARTY TOILETTE. 


See illustration on first page. 

7 very picturesque dress is of cool- 

looking lustrous alpaca, a fabric revived 
by Worth for very dressy costumes. The 
charming model is in heliotrope, with a high 
collar of darker velvet, and a fraise of gui- 
pure lace laid over yellow silk. The cor- 
sage turns over at the top in revers that are 
faced with vellow silk and have ribbon loops 
at the middle. A sash composed of two yel- 
low ribbons starts from each side of the cor- 
sage, which ends in crevés @ Il’ Allemande, 
“stuffed” with guipure. Two suivez-moi, 
or streamers, are attached to the skirt under 
the crevés. Heliotrope sleeves have the fore- 
arms of guipure lace left transparent to show 
the flesh. 

The hat, from the Maison Virot, is of pale 
moss green straw, covered with tulle of the 
same shade, on which are yellowish- green 
spots in glossy silk. A red rose and also a 
yellowish-green rose stand high on the left 
side. A moss green bow in front holds black 
antenne. Velvet ribbons spread out in rays 
on the brim of the hat. Strings of double- 
faced ribbon, pale moss green on one side 
and darker green on the other, are tied under 
the chin. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresroxpenr. | 


N USLIN gowns, being exclusively warm- 

weather gowns, are usually more or less 
cut down at the throat, sometimes merely in 
a point, sometimes round or square. The 
opening is generally framed with a frill of 
the material or of lace turned back over the 
edge. Sundry of these muslin corsages are 
folded in broad diagonal pleats that cross on 
the chest, the space between being filled by 
a chemisette of embroidery or lace, which 
may be high or low at the neck. The folds 
come from the shoulder, and a pretty addi- 
tion is a knot of ribbon there, which appears 
to hold them. Naturally cream or white 
laces appear most often on muslin gowns. 
Still there are cases where fine black laces 
are used, and they are especially effective on 
flowered muslins with light grounds—cream 
or deeper yellow, shrimp pink, delicate wa- 
ter green, or pearl gray with violet, black, or 
slate designs. The black lace can be skilful- 
ly used to tone down the muslin, and make 
a charming dressy toilette for a lady of ma- 
ture age; but it is by no means confined to 
such uses, and appears with equally good ef- 
fect on elaborate gowns for ey | women, 
The fine lace is gathered very lightly to lose 
none of its transparency against the delicate 
background. 

But lace is used so lavishly on other fab- 
rics, on silks and summer woollens, that it 
becomes an agreeable variety to see it omit- 
ted from muslin or organdy gowns. Hence 
we see fine India muslins and embroidered 
organdies made up in elegant simplicity with 
only self trimmings and no laces. For ex- 
ample, an ivory white organdy with tiny 
embroidered dots, in clusters of three— pink, 
green, and golden yellow—-has three rows of 
scalloped edgings for trimming, the scallops 
pink on one, green on another, and yellow on 
the third. It is mounted over shot silk in 
pink, green, and gold, and has a belt and 
small shoulder-knots of black velvet ribbon. 
Another model is of cream —, with 
wide apart dots in mauve silk. At the bot- 
tom of the skirt the dots are in perpendicular 
rows, and increase in size toward the seallop- 
ed edge. The skirt has a short train, and is 
mounted on a mauve silk skirt, with a pinked 
frill at the edge. The muslin skirt is slightly 
draped on the hips toward the back, but 
without varying the outline at the lower 
edge or lifting on the foundation skirt. The 
short corsage has shirred crossed fronts and 
a back which is plain on the shoulders and 
shirred in at the waist. A dotted frill sur- 
rounds the neck and diminishes to a point at 
the end of the crossed right front. The 
puffed elbow sleeves terminate in a dotted 
sabot frill, with an under frill of pleated 
cream chiffon. The sleeve frills are headed 
by a mauve ribbon with a small chow, and a 
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folded belt is at the lower edge of the cor- 
sage with a chou at the back. 

As usual, there are many cambric and 
sateen gowns worn. The fine silky sateens 
are sold in Paris as surah d’ Alsace, and are 
woven in all the foulard designs, in stripes, 
flowers, spots, and arabesques of all the 
standard patterns, and in charming delicate 
colors, They are made almost exactly like 
the foulards they reproduce, though some 
account must needs be taken of the launder- 
ings which they will be called on to under- 
go. For this reason ruffles are preferred to 
puffs and ruches, and for fixed yokes of 
guipure or embroidery movable collareties 
or guimpes are substituted. Even the most 
expensive cotton gown is in better taste, when 
the difference of material is taken into con- 
sideration in the fashioning and trimming. 

Striped percales or cambrics make rela- 
tively simpler gowns. The skirt, always 
round, may have merely a hem, or more 
usually a single ruffle put on with a heading, 
or several lapping ruffles surmounted by a 
bias band. The ruffles are sometimes taken 
lengthwise of the material, making horizon- 
tal stripes. The corsage may be shirred or 
pleated, with or without a yoke, and is often 
completed by a large collar of white guipure 
or of cream canvas embroidered in white, or 
it may have a lace or canvas plastron in an 
open neck. A silk or ribbon belt covers the 
junction of corsage and skirt. The sleeves 
are full on the shoulders, and gathered to a 
high or low cuff with lace or embroidery. 
A favorite model for young girls consists of 
a skirt with a ruffle of the material taken 
lengthwise, and a modified Russian blouse 
opening on a chemisette of guipure or can- 
vas, he blouse is of medium length and 
untrimmed at its lower edge, und is belted 
with a silk or ribbon belt terminating in a 
bow with long ends or a chou. ‘I'o avoid too 
close belting in of the blouse, the belt is usu- 
ally made a stiff one, with a layer of canvas 
between the outside and the lining. Some- 
times, too, it is made of the dress material, 
plain or covered with insertion or embroider- 
ed scrim. 

Scotch ginghams offer a large collection 
of plaids and stripes, toned or contrasted, to 
choose from, and make pretty country 
dresses, much like the percales, except that 
ruffles of the large plaids are omitted from 
skirts, and flat pleats are preferred to shirring 
on corsages. The ribbon on these vague- 
toned plaids requires to be of a decided color. 
Not that ribbon is considered indispensable, 
however. It is quite characteristic to have 
a belt of the material and collar and cuffs of 
embroidered canvas, 

I mentioned the renewed use of accordion 
pleating in my last letter, and return to the 
subject to describe two toilettes which have 
recently been submitted to my inspection. 
The first is of silver gray grenadine, taken 
double for the skirt, which is pleated through- 
out and without any trimming, unless a 
pinked balayeuse of old-rose silk could be 
considered as such, The high corsage is of 
écru guipure over old-rose silk, with ample 
sleeves, of which the upper part is pleated 
grenadine, and the forearm, lace over old-rose 
silk. The sash is of old-rose silk muslin, 
with a large ‘‘ baby” bow, and the straight 
collar is an old-rose moiré ribbon with a bow 
at the side. Ribbon No. 12 is, by-the-way, 
the favorite high collar for thin dresses. 
The other model in question is of dust gray 
veiling. The skirt is pleated throughout, 
and is mounted on a foundation skirt, which 
is faced with a band of black velvet that is 
brought into view at each disturbance of the 
pleats. The corsage of pleated veiling is 
taken into a deep corselet of black velvet. 
The straight velvet collar is fastened at the 
side under a strass buckle. The sleeve, full 
but straight, is pleated, and terminates in a 
velvet cuff of medium depth—that is to say, 
about fourinches. The long sash that com- 
pletes the dress is of gray silk net hung with 
jetdrops. It is caught together with a velvet 
chou about seven inches from the lower ends. 
The hat is of gray net and black velvet, with 
a cream aigrette and jet antenne, and a tuft 
of pink roses to do away with any suspicion 
of half-mourning attaching to the costume. 

The principal wrap of the summer to com- 
plete a walking toilette or wear home over a 
thin toilette from a promenade or reception 
is the open jacket with straight revers rolling 
from top to bottom. Black and dark shades 
have been mostly set aside until autumn, the 
majority of those in use being of the lightest 
and medium shades, with usually a gros grain 
facing on the revers and cuffs, generally 
matching the cloth, but frequently, too, of 
a contrasting color. For instance, there are 
nut or golden brown revers on light beige 
colored jackets, and others of deeper beige 
wita white revers. Vandyke red cloth or 
velvet revers are on gray or beige jackets 
and green revers on mastic jackets. Navy 
blue, royal blue, and green cloth have facings 
of beige-color, The sleeves of these gar- 
ments are only moderately full on the shoul- 
ders, and have either deep close enffs or round 
flaring cuffs. Many white jackets of soft 
clinging woollens are worn out of town and 
at watering-places, of Cheviots, of serges, of 
glossy silky camel’s-hair. The trimming, if 
they have any, is of wool or silk braid to 
match, with sometimes, though rarely, a 
slight admixture of gold, and large pearl 
buttons or small passementerie frogs or olives. 
The lining is of contrasting color, striped : 
silks being preferred, and im the various old- 

gold tints, plain or shot with white. 
EMMELINE RayMonp. 
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THE FOUNTAIN OF AHMED 
THE THIRD. 
See illustration on page 577. 

a: jewel in marble, the richest and most 

original of the monumeots of Turkish 
arts, stands near the two renowned edifices 
which embody the hisiory of Constantinople. 
On one side of the small square which con- 
tains it is the “august gate,” the Sublime 
Porte, with its large door of white and black 
marble that gives entrance to the old Seraglio, 
the palace, fortress, and sanctuary in which 
twenty-five Sultans have lived, and on which 
for three centuries Europe, Asia, and Africa 
turned their eyes in anxious dread, On the 
other side stands the great mosque of Saint 
Sophia, with its Mohammedan minarets and 
with its unrivalled dome,in which each brick, 
it is said, was inscribed with the text, ‘‘God 
is in the midst of us, and He shall not be 
moved,” by the order of its founder, Justinian, 
and which to-day bears the words uttered by 
the conqueror Mohammed the Second as he 
sat on his horse in front of the high altar on 
the day when the last Christian emperor lay 
dead at the gate of Saint Romanus, ** Allah 
is the light of heaven and of earth.” But 
the traveller visiting the spot is attracted, 
first of all,not by the walls of the old Seraglio, 
nor by the huge mass of the desecrated 
church, but by the fountain which is the 
subject of our illustration. It is a square 
temple of white marble, which the architect, 
with some dim reminiscence of the old no- 
madic Turkomen life, has covered with a 
tentlike roof that gives it a pagodalike ap- 
pearance, with wide, undulating borders. 
‘* My pen,” cries De Amicis, the most brill- 
iant of all describers, *‘is not fine enough to 
trace its image. 1 believe that none but a 
woman can describe it.” On each of the 
four sides is a niche with a pointed arch cov- 
ering a basin into which a jet of water falls. 
All around runs the inscription, ‘‘ This fount 
speaks to you in the verses of Sultan Ahmed; 
turn the key of this pure and tranquil spring, 
and call upon the name of God; drink of 
this inexhaustible and pure water, and pray 
for the Sultan.” The walls are covered wit 
a multiplicity of ornaments—little arches, lit- 
tle niches, little columns, geometrical figures, 
lacelike traces, gilding on a blue ground, 
mosaics of many colors, and wondrous ara- 
besques cover every inch of space. At each 
angle is a round kiosk with grated windows, 
and above them on the roof rise four delicate 
cupolas with graceful pinnacles, encircling a 
larger cupola in the midst. Nearly two bun- 
dred years have passed since it was first 
up veiled, but in spite of time’s corroding fin- 
gers it is still a thing of beauty, which, what- 
ever be the fate of the city, will be a joy for- 
ever. 

The turbaned Turk, with his heavy turban, 
his flowing caftan, his yellow slippers, is 
now 4 thing of the past, and young Turkey 
wears cut-away coats apd patent-leather boots, 
and prefers the cigarette to the chibouque. 
But still near the old fountain and the old 
palace of the Sultans traces of the pictu- 
resqueness of older days may be seen. Some 
few representatives of the Turk of romance 
may be found near the Sublime Porte. The 
peasant from the Asiatic side of the Bos- 
porus clings to the fashions of his fathers, 
the women have not yet followed the last 
Parisian style of dress, and the street venders 
of candies and fruit squat before their wares 
and lend a local color to the scene. 


TOM NORTHROP’S CONDITIONS. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 


* IS dearest friends could not accuse 
him of being handsome!” 

‘His worst enemies could not call him 
common or ordinary in appearance!” 

“No, my dear”—with a light laugh— 
‘‘extraordinary—I beg his penton ‘extra- 
or'nary '—might be nearer the mark. But if 
the beauty of the high-bred Englishman, of 
which we read, resembles that, I must say 
that I think, in looks at least, the common- 
place American has the advantage.” 

The two girls were lounging on a bench at 
one side of a tennis-court. Behind them was 
a big square old-fashioned house, belonging 
to what may be designated as the white paint 
and green blind period im American archi- 
tecture. Not a bay-window or balcony broke 
the severity of its outline, the only conces- 
sions to decoration cbnsisting in the cupola 
that crowned the roof and the wide veranda 
that ran across the front of the first floor. 

Before the house stretched a thickly 
shaded lawn, but on the left there were no 
trees, and the level expanse of turf made an 
ideal tennis-ground. 

To-day, although it was late September, 
it was quite hot enough for the shade and 
the breeze from the river to be grateful to 
the heated girls, who rested after their close- 
ly matched game. 

The taller of the two bad made no re- 
sponse to the teasing remark of her sister, 
beyond a petulant shrug of the shoulders 
and a meaning lift of her eyebrows. She sat 
with her back to the river, her eyes fixed ab- 
sently upon the house. After a pause, the 
other continued, a little more seriously: 

** Netta, you are developing into a regular 
Anglomaniac. You have read Miss Yonge 
and Mrs. Oliphant and the Duchess—” 

“ What a classification!” interjected Netta. 

**—until you are daft about English tricks 
and manners, and out of conceit with every- 
thing American.” 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


**No, I’m not,” said Netta, eagerly. ‘I 
love America, but I do like some Knglish 
ways—afternoon tea, and—and—daily ser- 
vice, and—well, all that.” 

“I’m sure you can have afternoon tea 
here if you want it; and as for daily service, 
I don’t believe you would go if we had it. 
It’s all 1 cun do to coax you to church once 
on Sunday, and I tremble to think what 
would be the fate of a daily service if you 
were its chief supporter. But come. 1 mean 
to have tea on the veranda this evening.” 

Thus adjured, Netta picked up her racket 
and shade hat, and the two sisters moved 
across the lawn together. The sun was al- 
ready low, and the trees threw long, slant 
shadows towards the river, as if to welcome 
the two slender figures advancing towards 
them. : 

Frances, the elder, was at least half a 
head shorter than Antoinette. Petite, almost 
childlike in appearance, with a round, rosy 
face and fluffy brown hair, she looked more 
youthful than she really was, and this made 
it all the stranger that she should so often 
have to act as a balance-wheel to her more 
dignified-seeming sister. The latter was tall 
and almost too slight. Most people found 
her face attractive, although she 
not a single positively good feature, unless it 
might be a pair of expressive hazel eyes. 

Koger Bolton had arrived in Northrop 
about six months before. The young Eng- 
lishman belonged to what Netta’s / vorite 
novels em have Ee oy 
gentry,” and possessed gc breeding as 
well as good birth. His personal appear- 
ance was little in his favor, for an extreme- 
ly fair skin burnt scarlet by exposure to the 
sun, rather undecided features, flaxen hair, 
and an over-slight figure made up a not at- 
tractive personnel, and his face was only re- 
deemed from homeliness and insignificance 
by a pair of honest blue eyes and a resolute 
mouth. He had the high ¢ voice and ris- 
ing inflections common to most Englishmen, 
and his peculiarities were viewed with deep 
disfavor by Mr. Northrop. 

One circumstance, however, tended to fos- 
ter an intimacy between the three young 
people. Roger's hostess, Mrs. Wilton, her- 
self an English woman by birth, was a cousin 
aud school friend of his mother. She was 
also connected through her dead husband 
with Mr. Northrop. ‘The relationship was a 
trifle remote, but taken with the intimacy 
which had always existed between the two 
families, the genuine respect Mr. Northrop 
felt for Mrs. Wilton, and the lively affection 
his girls entertained for her, gave her in the 
household almost the footing of a member of 
the famiiy. 

To her home, whose grounds adjoined Mr. 
Northrop’s place, came Roger Bolton, new- 
ly recovered from an attack of lung trouble, 
and sent from the misty climate of the Brit- 
ish Isles to be recuperated by a sea-voyage 
and a half-year’s stay in a drier atmosphere 
free from ‘* black east winds.” 

The air was perceptibly cooler when Netta 
came out on the wide veranda nearly an 
hour after she had quitted the tennis-court. 
That Frances meant to carry out her plan 
for an al fresco meal was testified by the tall 
** five-o’clock tea” and the square table laid 
for supper at one end of the wide porch. 
Frances was already there. 

‘“*I don’t see how any one can have the 
conscience, or rather the endurance, to drink 
scalding tea on such an evening as this,” 
said Antoinette, watching Frances as she 
busied herself with the tea-caddy. 

** You know papa would think the world 
was coming to an end if he did not have his 
cup of hot tea for supper,” rejoined her sis- 
ter, deftly filling the teapot from the boiling 
kettle. 

“§ g of angels, there he comes now,” 
said Netta, as the front gate swung open with 
a click. 

Tom Northrop was not a bad-looking man. 
of average height, inclined to portliness, he 
carried his head and shoulders thrown well 
back, and had a face that was rather pleasant 
than otherwise. lt was round, ruddy, clean- 
shaven, and surmounted by a shock of bushy 

y hair. His gait was rolling, he swung 
fis arms as he w and almost invariably 
wore his hat on the back of his head. He 
nodded good-naturedly to the girls as he 
came up the steps, seated himself at the ta- 
ble, and took the cup of tea Frances poured 
out for him. 

“Well, what have you girls been doing 
this afternoon?” he ' 

“Oh, nothing much,” said Frances. “‘ We 
played tennis for over an hour, and Netta 
beat me as usual.” 

** Anybody been here?” 

“No except Mrs. Wilton and Mr. 
Bolton, and they didn’t come in; they only 
—— at the gate a minute.” 

* Oh, he was ,was he? Young jacka- 
napes! He seems to look upon this place as 
his especial stamping-ground. And what ex- 
cuse did he make for coming this time?” 

“It wasn't necessary for him to have an 
excuse—” 

Netta spoke for the first time: “ We girls 
are always delighted to have him call.” 

‘One of you is, that’s plain,” sneered Mr. 
Northrop. ‘ But I hope Frances has more 
sense than to fancy that lobster-faced tow- 
head—eh, Fran? Upon my word ”—before 
she had time to reply—‘‘if he isn’t comin 
here this moment!” as two figures eppecsed 
on the road bordering the lawn. ‘‘I did 
think I might have a half-hour’s peace on 
my own porch, but it seems even that is im- 


possible. Well, I’m off to see Jackson about 
the new cattle, and you needn't expect me 
back until that puppy has taken himself off.” 

“Oh, papa, please /” implored Frances, in 
a distressed undertone, for the mill-owner 
had taken no pains to suppress his strident 
voice, and the visitors were now so near that 
they could hardly escape catching the drift 
of his words. 

Mrs. Wilton was a woman of a generous 
personality and of a stately though cordial 
manner. Her pale e face was 
crowned with pats puffs of white hair, 
and she was quite as tall and nearly twice as 
broad as the young man at her side. 

‘“‘It is warm for tennis this evening, my 
dear,” she said to Frances, after the first ex- 
change of greeting was over. “ But I thought 
you young people might feel inclined for a 
row on the river, Roger wishes to make the 
most of his time here, now that it has been 
cut short.” 

“Cut short? What do you mean?” de- 
manded Netta, eagerly. 

“It’s a beastly shame!” said Mr. Bolton. 
“ But I’ve just had letters calling me home.” 

“Oh, how horrid!” cried Netta. ‘‘ Just 
when we had all become such good friends. 
When do you go? What steamer will you 
take? Oh dear! I hope you won't forget all 
about us as soon as you get back among your 
own friends!” 

“I trust I shall not prove so ungrateful,” 
said Roger, seriously. ‘‘ As to sailing, I can’t 
say certainly, but I have just telegraphed for 
a passage on the Umbria for day after to- 
morrow—Saturday. I fancy I will have no 
trouble in getting a berth atahis time of 
year.” 

‘*So soon?” exclaimed Netta, regretfully. 

But Roger bad turned to Frances. 

** Won't you say you are a little sorry to 
have me leave, Miss Northrop?” he asked. 

‘‘ Indeed we are sorry,” she said, gravely 
and sweetly, busying herself as she spoke in 
disengaging a few dry leaves which were 
caught in the fringe of her belt ribbon. ‘It 
has been very pleasant having you here, and 
we shall miss you sadly,” raising her eyes to 
his, but dropping them again before his gaze, 
with a swift rush of color. 

‘* That's always the way here,” said Netta, 
dispiritedly. ‘‘ Just as surely as any one 
nice comes and we begin to like him, he gets 
bored with us and goes away. I am just 
tired of having to quote, ‘I never loved a 
dear gazelle,’ I have to do it so often.” 

** Don’t add to your fatigue by quoting it 
over me, then,” said r, laughing. “I 
don’t think I even remotely suggest a gazelle. 
Only pray believe that Iam not bored with 
Northrop or its people, and that I would 
stay if I could.” 

**Come, young people,” said Mrs. Wilton, 
briskly. ‘*‘There is no use in wasting pre- 
cious time in lamentations. If Roger must 
go, why he must, and we can only make the 
best of it, and hope it will not be very lon 
before he comes back again. And now 
we are to have our sail let us start in season 
= get the benefit of the sunset and the moon- 

se.” os 


“What! He wants to marry Frances? 
The deuce he does! The intolerable young 
popinjay!” 

t was the evening following that of the 
boating-party, and Mrs. Wilton and Mr. Nor- 
throp were seated in his sanctum. 

Mrs. Wilton was apparently in no wise 
disconcerted by the outburst. ‘And why 
should he nct wish to marry Frances?” she 
asked, with unruffled calm. 

** My daughters shall neither of them mar- 
ry. if | have my way in the matter. I mean 
them to stay at home with me.” 

“Oh, come, Tom, that is going too far,” 
said Mrs. Wilton,soothingly. ‘‘ If they marry 
well, they are much happier than if they re- 
main single. And I am really fond of my 
two sons-in-law.” 

** Yes, but neither of your daughters mar- 
ried a Hottentot!” 

““No one can say a word against Roger 
Bolton’s character or position,” returned 
Mrs. Wilton. “ He is of good family—” 

**Oh, no doubt, no doubt!” interrupted Mr. 
Northrop, sarcastically. ‘‘I oy Frances 
is crazy to follow the prevailing fashion of 
bolstering up a decayed position in England 
with American capital. But I can tell him 
that not one penny of my money will he ee 

“*He does not need it,” retorted Mrs. Wil- 
ton. ‘He has a good property of his own, 
and the estate will revert to him at his fa- 
ther’s death.” 

‘‘Humph!” snorted Mr. Northrop. “ And 
because of that he feels himself justified in 
doing nothing—in belonging to the ‘leisure 
class.’ Upon my soul, 1 have more respect 
for the average American tramp. No, Mrs. 
Wilton, if you have come here on that young 
man’s bebalf, thinking you can w le me 
into allowing my daughter to marry a man 
whom personally I have no use for, and who 
belongs to a nation of bragging bullies that 
I detest, you may save your breath to cool 
= porridge. 1 won't permit it! I won’t! 

won't!! 1 won't!!!” 

“And what if Frances loves him?” in- 
quired Mrs. Wilton, coolly. 

“Oh, pshaw! If she has a fancy for him 
she a os over it, that’s all,” Mr. Nor- 
throp, ly. ‘Frances is a , dutiful 


daughter. She would-never think of running 
counter to an expressed command of mine! 
er te where is she now?” 

And before Mrs. Wilton could interpose, 
ler host had flung open the door, and, hurry- 
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ing across the wide hall, had swept back the 
ance which curtained the entrance to the 
ront parlor. A shaded lamp burned on the 
table, but it — partially illumined the great 
room, and the dusk hung almost undisturbed 
in the corners. 

Mr. Northrop, his eyes dazzled from the 
brighter light of his own room and the hall, 

used on the threshold, peering uncertainly 
nto the semi-obseurity. But even as he hes- 
itated, two figures arose from a seat in the 
far window. 

‘Are you looking for me, papa?” asked 
Frances. 


Before he could reply, Mrs. Wilton’s voice 
was heard at his elbow. 

‘* Yes, my dear, he has come for you, and 
I have come for Roger. Don’t you think it 
is about time we were making our way 
homeward?” 

“*I am at your service,” rejoined Roger. 
coming forward. ‘‘I only wish to speak a 
word to Mr. Northrop. At what hour may 
I see you to-morrow?” he asked, turning to 
his host. 

“T shall be too busy to see you at all to- 
morrow, sir,” returned Mr. Northrop’s most 
stubborn and strident tones. ‘‘I expect to 
be engaged all day.” 

“I must ask your pardon if I seem per- 
tinacious,” said the other, biting his Ip, 
“but I leave for England on Saturday, and 
the business upon which I wish an interview 
with you cannot well be postponed.” 

“Very well, then. Come into the office 
now, have it over at once!” snapped Mr. 
Northrop. ‘ 

“Will it inconvenience you to remain a 
few minutes longer, Mrs. Wilton?” asked 


ger. 

** Not at all,” she hastened to answer him, 
her heart sinking within her as she foresaw 
the reception the suitor would meet in the fa- 
ther’s present state of mind. She prudently 
said nothing, however; only drawing Frances 
back into the parlor, she pulled her gently 
down on the sofa beside her, and the two sat 
silent listening to the sound of voices from 
the room across the hall. 

For fifteen minutes the interview lasted. 
Then the door opened, and Mr. Northrop ap- 
peared upon the threshold. 

. “ Frances, come here!” he called, sharply. 

Mrs. Wilton felt her companion quiver, 
but she rose obediently. Her face was very 
pale as she entered the “den,” but she showed 
no other sign of trepidation, and faced her 
father with her head erect. 

“Frances, this young man tells me you 
have promised to marry him. Is that true?” 

“* Yes, papa,” she answered, in a low voice. 

* And how if I refuse my consent? What 
then?” 

A swift, imploring glance was her only 
rejoinder. 

“That won't do, my dear,” returned Mr. 
Northrop, squaring his jaw. “I want a 
plain answer to a plain question. What will 
you do if I won't give my sanction to this 
precious match?” 

.** What have you against it, papa?” 

“] have everything against it. Here I am 
asked to give my daughter to a foreigner—a 
man of whose character and reputation | 
know absolutely nothing but what he chooses 
to tell me.” 

“I have offered you every opportunity for 
hearing more, Mr. Northrop,” said Roger, 
coldly. ‘For my own sake, as well as for 
Miss Northrop’s, I demand that all possible 
investigations be made.” 

‘*They are not needed on my account,” 
said Frances, proudly. 

**So every lovesick girl that was ever 
fooled by a man has said from the year 1,” 
scoffed Mr. Northrop. ‘‘I have too much 
regard for my child’s happiness to risk it in 
that way.” 

Frances raised her eyes to his. ‘“‘If you 
value my happiness so highly, papa, don’t 
you think you might at least give Mr. Bolton 
a chance to prove his standing? Is it fair to 
him or to me to condemn him unheard?” 

Mr. Northrop looked at the girl with a 
surprise not unmixed with dismay. Was 
this the yielding, dutiful daughter of whose 
submissiveness Tre had to Mrs, Wilton 
not an hour this erect young creature 
looking straight into his face with a resolu- 
tion that equalled his own? 

** Very well,” he said, shortly. ‘I have 
no desire to condemn either of you. Let 
Mr. Bolton bring or send me his credentials, 
and if at the end of ‘a year you are still of 
the same mind, I will think the matter over. 
But hold on,” he added, as Roger made an 
eager movement. ‘‘ There are certain condi- 
tions I insist upon. During this year you 
are not to see each other, and you are to hold 
no communication either by letter or mes- 
sage. If either of you breaks the conditions, 
I withdraw from my part of the compact. 
Do you agree to this, sir?” 

**T have no alternative,” answered Roger, 
with a touch of bitterness. ‘‘1 cannot say I 
think the terms easy.” 

‘Thad no intention of making them easy,” 
retorted Mr. Northrop. 

Roger turned to Frances. 

**I do not go until noon to-morrow. At 
what hour in the morning may | see you?” 

“Not so fast,” interposed the father. 
‘This contract begins now! You are not to 
see my daughter again from the time you 
quit this room to-night.” 

Roger drew his brows together, hesitated 
an instant, then walked straight across to 
where Frances stood, and took her cold 
hands in his. 
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‘Is the test too hard for you, dear?” he 
asked, gently, 

“No,” she said, steadily. ‘‘I will keep 
my part of it, and wait for you and believe 
in you always.” 

“I will come to you one year from to- 
day,” said the young man. And without 
heeding her father’s presence, he stooped and 
kissed the girl, then turning, bowed to Mr. 
Northrop, and left the room. 


The year dragged itself away slowly. 
Frances busied herself, as usual, with her 
household cares, her church and charitable 
work, her few social duties, and showed a 
brave face to the world. To her father she 
was gentle and submissive as ever, but the 
arch playfulness of demeanor towards him 
that had been one of her chief charms had 
vanished. 

One day, nearly a year from the time of 
Roger's departure, Mr. Northrop summoned 
Frances to his sanctum. He was seated at 
his desk, upon which lay an open letter, and 
he motioned her to a seat near him. 

‘* Sit down, Frances,” he said, in the dog- 
matic ,tone the girls had from childhood learn- 
ed to associate with a lecture. ‘‘I ee 
had a letter from Mr. Bolton. He reminds 
me that the period of probation I set last 
year is almost over, and asks my consent to 
is engagement to you. Have you heard 
from him?” turning towards her suddenly. 

‘‘No, papa,” said Frances, quietly, but 
with an undertone of indignation 4 
voice. ‘I promised you I would not.” 

‘Very well,” said Mr. Northrop, with un- 
ruffled severity of tone and expression. “I 
only asked because the young man seems in 
no doubt as to the reception you will give 
him. I would like to know for myself, 
however, whether you mean to persist in this 


her 


folly. 

The daughter's eyes met his with the un- 
shrinking gaze he remembered seeing there 
the last time he had questioned her upon 
this subject. 

“If you ask if I still care for Mr. Bolton, 
and wish to become his wife—yes!” 

For a moment a deep silence reigned. 
Then Mr. Northrop spoke again in a lower 
key that showed his struggle to keep himself 
in hand. 

“And you expect me to countenance you 
in making a fool of yourself?” 

‘* Papa, you promised!” 

‘*I did nothing of the sort! I hoped that 

a year's —— might break off this non- 
sense, and I told you that at the end of that 
time I would think about the matter, I have 
thought about it, and I tell you plainly I will 
not give my sanction to it. ait!”—as she 
was about to speak. “I don’t forbid your 
marriage to this fellow. It would make no 
difference if I did, I suppose. You are of 
age. So understand. Pill yay any bills 
zoe may make in buying wedding-clothes. 
3ut I don’t want the man to come to the 
house, and I never want to see him. If you 
choose to marry him on those terms, go 
ahead! No"—checking her again—* I don’t 
mean to hear one word about it. I will write 
to your admirer, and tell him what I have 
told you. You two may settle it between 
yourselves. If you decide to act like a sensi- 
ble girl, we'll just forget about this. If not, 
I wash my hands of the whole affair.” 

He rose from his chair, caught up his hat 
from the table, put it on the back of his 
head, and left the room and the house, slam- 
ming the doors after him as he went. 

hen Antoinette came into the ‘‘den” an 
hour later, she found Frances seated where 
her father had left her, her hands tightly 
clasped, her face pale and determined. 

‘* Why, what's the matter, Fran?” cried 
the younger girl, running to her and throw- 
ing her arms about the immobile figure. ‘‘ Is 
there any bad news about Roger? Or has 
papa been bullying you? There, there, dar- 
ling!’—as Frances covered her face with her 
hands—‘‘ tell me all about it, and let me try 
and comfort you.” 

In a few quiet sentences Frances told the 
story. Netta’s eyes blazed, but she sought 
for words of encouragement. 

‘Perhaps papa will change his mind, and 
come around all right yet,” she ventured. 

**No, he will not,” said ber sister, in the 
same repressed tones in which she had told 
Netta of their father’s decision. ‘“ He has 


made up his mind, and he would not change, 


if we waited ten years.” 

“And what will you do?” queried Netta, 
a little awed by the other's voice and man- 
ner. 

Frances set her lips and chin in a fashion 
so exactly like her father’s that Netta was 
fairly startled by the resemblance. 

| shall marry Roger Bolton,” she said, 
‘* whenever he comes for me!” 


It was on a lovely June morning that Roger 
Bolton and Frances Northrop were married. 
The tiny village church was beautiful with 
flowers, the font fairly overflowing with 
roses, while trailing vines and branches of 
pink and white hawthorn adorned evéry spot 
available for decoration. 

The ceremony was quiet and not cheerful, 
in spite of the gay blossoms within the 
church and the glorious weather without. 
Mrs. Wilton gave the bride away, and An- 
toinette was the only bridemaid. Frances 
wore her travelling gown, for they were to 
go directly from the station, en route for the 
steamer. The whole party bore up bravely 
during the service and the short journey 
afterwards, and it was only when ces 
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kissed her sister good-by on the steamer 
deck that the tears rose to her eyes. 

‘**Be good to papa, dear,” she whispered, 
“‘and keep up a brave heart. You will come 
and visit us some day, and Roger promises 
= bring me back to see you before very 
ong.” 


“*T never thought to see papa show signs 
of giving in about anything,” said Antoi- 
nettle to ‘Mrs. Wilton about fourteen months 
later, as the two sat sewing on the broad 
veranda in front of the Northrop. house. 
‘** But do you know, I sometimes believe he 
is actually coming around about Frances. I 
always tell him when I hear from her, al- 
though he never voluntarily mentions her 
name. But to-day, when the mail came in, 
he asked me, of his own accord, how the 
baby was getting one. I think he was 
very much pleased at Franees’s calling it 
Northrop, although he pretended not to 
care.” 


‘Babies are among your father’s few 
weaknesses,” said Mrs. Wilton. “ And,” she 
added, with a touch of cynicism unusual with 
her, “‘ since his vanity has been gratified by 
the child’s receiving his name, and that, too, 
after Roger had succeeded to his father’s es- 
tate, I do not despair of a final reconcilia- 
tion.” 


ON SOME PORTRAIT INSCRIP- 
TIONS. 
BY LAURENCE HUTTON. 
It. 


OHN #PAYNE, a pupil of Simon Pass, 
was one of the earliest of the native Eng- 
lish engravers of distinction. a — 
highly of him, and Walpole said, “‘ The 
of Dr. Alabaster I have [by Payne]; and it 
truly deserves encomium; being executed 
with great force, and in a more manly style 
than the works of his master.” 

George Wither (1588-1667) was a most 
voluminous writer. Allibone gave a list of 
nearly a hundred of his published works, 
in prose and in verse. Heis believed to have 
been the original author of the idea that 
‘*eare will kill a cat ””—which care has never 
yet succeeded in doing—and it was his 
poetical shepherd who could not understand 
why he—the shepherd—should waste in de- 
spair and die, because a fair woman pre- 
ferred to be fair not to him, but to somebody 

Ise 


else. 

Charles Lamb in a letter to Southey, writ- 
ten in 1798, said: “I perfectly agree with 
your opinion of old Wither; Quarles is a wit- 
tier writer, but Wither lays most hold of the 
heart. Quarles thinks of his audience when 
he lectures; Wither soliloquizes in company 
from a full heart.” 

This, of course, refers to Francis Quarles 
(1592-1644). Marshall’s portrait of Quarles 
was engraved for ‘‘ Solomon’s Recantation,” 
London, 1645. Under four Latin lines, Alex- 
ander Ross (1590-1654), chaplain to Charles 
L, the Royal Martyr for whom Quarles suf- 
fered martyrdom, wrote: 

“ What here Wee see is but a Graven face, 

Onely the suavpow of that brittle case 

Wherein were treasur’d up those Gemma, which he 

Hath left bebind him to Posteritie. 

“Ar Ross.” 

John Quarles (1624-65), the offspring of 
old smooth Francis Quarles, does not seem to 
have been born a very great poet, although 
Granger declared him ‘‘to have been the 

stical, as well as the natural, son of his 
‘ather.” He was, at all events, a good royal- 
ist, who suffered in the cause of his king; 
and he died of the Plague, and in poverty. 

Thomas May (1595-1650) wrote for Mar- 
shall’s portrait of John Quarles, to be found 
in the 1648 edition of ‘‘ Fons Lachrymarum,” 
the following inscription: 

“But for his Face the Work had clearly 

For old smooth 


one 
Quarles himself, and not bis Sonne ; 
Who sighing how Kings fell, and Subjects rose, 
Scornes to mis-spend one single Teare in Prose. 
This Book's his shadowe, Hee’s his Father's Shade 
Quarles is a Poet as well Borne as made. 


May, the eulogist, was a better rhymester, 
if not a better character, than the subject of 
his present verse. John — ictured 
him as a ‘‘ Handsome man, debauch’d; lodged 
in the little square by Cannon Row, as you 
go through the Alley”; and Thomas Fuller 
asserted that ‘‘he was an elegant poet and 
translated Lucan into English.” In early 
life he attached himself to the royalist cause, 
but tradition asserts that he expected to suc- 
ceed Jonson in the laureateship, and that 
when Davenant received the appointment 
May changed his politics, and thenceforth 
warmly supported the other side. He wrote 
a prose “ History of the Long Parliament” 
and several plays,in verse. Tradition further 
says that he became very stout in his later 
years, and that he was accidentally strangled 
to death in his bed by the strings of his own 
nightcap! 

homas Fuller (1608-61), more than once 
quoted here, was the author of a very enter- 
taining Hi: of the Worthies of 
land, publ in 1662, after his death. It 
is full of gossipy anecdote and, with John 
Aubrey’s Lives of Eminent Persons it is 
the basis of much of the existing biography 
of the men of his time. His memory is said 
to have been marvellous, even if it was not 
always to be relied upon. The earliest por- 
trait of Fuller is to be found in Abel - 
vious, or the Dead yet Speaking, London, 
1651. It is not signed, but from the fact that 
the engraved title bears the name of Vaughan, 
and because the style of the portrait is very 


like that of Vaughan, there is little doubt, in 
Mr. Chew’s opinion, that Vaughan is its en- 
graver. There are no verses attached to it. 
Two portraits of Fuller, each having four- 
line inscriptions at the foot, are familiar to 
the collectors. The first, by an unknown en- 
graver, was printed in the ‘‘ Life,” London, 
1661, and reads as follows: 
“ Nature t’ 
Mude this faire bulke the Maxasine of Arte: 
Body aud Minde doe answer well his Name 
Fu.ier, comparative to 's Brisse and Fame.” 
The second, waaet by David Loggan, 
was in the 1662 edition of the Worthies. It 
also plays upon the subject’s name: 


David Loggan was born at Dantzic, in 
1635. He studied under Simon Pass, and 
settled in England before the Restoration. 
He engraved a portrait of Alexander Brome, 
1664; and two of Isaac Barrow, the first dated 
1688. Loggan died, according to varying ac- 
counts, in 1693 or in 1700. 

A contemporary of L n, and, like Log- 
go an engraver imported into England, was 

. H. Van Hove, who is described as having 
been ‘‘ Dutch and prolific.” He has left por- 
traits of Bacon, Sir Thomas Browne (1672). 
and William Winstanley (1687). The dates 
of his plates cover a long period of time— 
from 1648 to 1692—and not the least rare of 
them bears the head of Edward Cocker, with 
this inscription: 

“Cocker who in fair writing did excell 

And in Arithmetick perform'd as well, 
This necessary Work took next in hand 

That Englishmen might English understand.” 

It is not positively known now in which 
of Cocker’s works this portrait appeared. 
Besides writing his ‘ Arithmetick,” first pub- 
lished in 1654, which, according to Lowndes, 
saw upward of sixty editions, Cocker was a 
writing-master of great repute, and the au- 
thor of many treatises upon this subject. 
Some of his quaint titles are worth record- 
ing. His ‘‘Copy Book of Fair Writing” 
a in 1657; the ‘Penna Volans,” in 
1661; ‘‘England’s Penman,” in 1671; “ Cock- 
er’s Urania, or the Scholar's Delight in Writ- 
ing,” bears no date; and in 1675 he published 
‘* Cocker’s Morals, or the Muses—a Book of 
Sentences for Writing,” etc. It is said that 
Cocker engraved many of his ‘‘ copy-books” 
on silver plates and with hisown hand. The 
above verses in all probability were attached 
to a portrait in some one or more of these 
volumes. The following verses, no doubt, 
were under a portrait in one of the many 
editions of the ‘* Arithmetick ”: 

**Ingenious Cocker, now to rest thon'rt gone 
No art can shew thee fully but thine own. 
Thy rare Arithmetick alone can show 
Th’ vast sume of Thanks we for thy Labours owe.” 

Edward Cocker—‘‘ According-to-Cocker ” 
Cocker (1631-1677)—was, according to Ed- 
ward Hatton, ‘‘a person well skilled in all 
the parts of arithmetic. He was also the 
most eminent composer and engraver of let- 
ters, knots, and flourishes in his time.” He 
was, too, a collector of books and manu- 
scripts; and, no doubt, a collector of the In- 
scribed Portraits of the men who flourished 
when he flourished himself. On the 10th 
of August, 1664, Pepys wrote: “‘ Abroad to 
find out one to engrave my tables upon my 
new sliding rule with silver plates. . . . So 
I got Cocker the famous writing-master to 
do it, and I sat an hour by him to see him 
design it all; and strange it is to see him, 
with his natural eyes, to cut so small at his 
first designing it, and read it all over, without 
any missing, when for my life, I could not 
with my best skill, read one word or letter of 
it; but it is use. . . . I find the fellow, by his 
discourse, very ingenious; and among other 
oy > a great admirer of, and well read in, 
the English poets, and undertakes to judge 
of them all, and that not impertinently.” 

Cocker’s ‘‘ Vulgar Arithmetick” was the 
strange gift of Dr. Johnson to his landlady’s 
daughter at Anach. ‘‘ Several ladies,” wrote 
Mr. Boswell, ‘‘ wishing to learn the kind of 
reading which the great and good Dr. John- 
son esteemed most fit for a young woman, 
desired to know what book he had selected 
for this Highland Nymph. ... And what 
was this book? My reader prepare your 
features for merriment. It was Cocker’s 
Arithmetick!” 

According to Cocker himself, Cocker was 
fond of fire-water, for he wrote in ‘‘ Cocker’s 
Farewell to Brandy” this awful warning : 
“Here lys one dead by Brandy’s mighty 

wer.” It is not recorded, however, that 

randy, or any other excess, was the cause 
of Cocker’s taking off. 

Few of the Worthies of England who 
flourished at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century are better known, and better 
liked, at the end of the nineteenth centur 
than is George Herbert (1593-1682). H 
Life was written by Izaak Walton; Bacon 
dedicated to him certain of his translations 
of the Psalms; Coleridge called him ‘‘ that 
model of a man, 4 gentleman and a clergy- 
man;” he was the only author whom Cow- 
per. during his melancholy, had any delight 
n reading; and Dr. Holmes, in his tribute“ To 
Whittier on his Seventieth Birthday,” two 
centuries and a half after the author of “ The 
Church Porch” died, could give the good 
p enn poet of the present ‘‘so fervid, so 

ple, so loving, so pure,” no higher praise 
than to liken him ‘‘ to Holy George Herbert, 
cut off from the Church.” Thus hath Holy 
George Herbert, undivorced from the Church, 
lived through all these generations! To 
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paraphrase his own verse his own ‘‘ Sweet 
and virtuous soule, like seasoned timber, 
never gives.” 

“ The Effigies of Mr. George Herbert,” en- 
ab by John Stuart in an edition of the 

temple, published in London in 1709, has 
this inscription: 

* Behold an Orator Divinely sage, 

The Proruer and Arost.e of that age. 
View but bis Porow and Tewrie, you shall see 
The Body of Divine Puttosorny. 
Examine well the Lines of his dead face, 
Therein ey may discern Wisdom and Grace, 
Now if the Sheil so lovely doth appear, 
How Orient was the Pear! Imprison'd here!” 

John Sturt was born in 1658, and he died 
in poverty and neglect some seventy years 
later. He was fond of engraving the Lord’s 
Prayer, certain of the Psalms, and all of the 
Ten Commandments in small compass, some- 
times so small that they could not be read 
without the aid of a magnifying-glass. 
Among his subjects of a larger size was a 

rtrait of John Bunyan, a writer easily vis- 
ble to the naked eye. 

Good Izaak Walton, who wrote the Life 
of John Donne (1576-1681), as well as of 
George Herbert, is the author of the eight 
lines to the former gentleman at the foot of 
Marshall's portrait of Donne, printed with 
the Poems in 1635: 


“This = for Youth, Strength, mirth and wit that 


me 

Most count their Golden Age; but ‘twas not thine. 
Thine only was thy later years, so much refined 
From youth's Drosse, mirth and wit as thy pure 


mind 

Seay Onamee, op tie ant bat Dees 

Witness this Booke (thy Emblem) which begins 

With Love; but endes, with Sighes and Teares for 

Sins. is. Wa.” 

The portrait represents the future divine 
and poet at the age of eighteen. Hence the 
allusion to his youth and its ‘‘ Drosse.” 

Vaughan engraved a portrait of ‘‘ Abraham 
Cowley [1618-1667] at the age of thirteen,” 
which contains six lines of English verse, 
and was prefixed to the first edition of Poeti- 
cal Blossoms, published in London in 1633, 
when Cowley was a pupil at Westminster 
School and only fifteen years of age. 

The Cowley inscription is unsigned. 

“ Reader when first thou shalt behold this Boyes 
Picture, perhaps thon shalt thinkthis writings toyes ; 
Wrong not our Cowley so; will nothing passe 
But gravity with thee? Apollo was 
Beardiesse himselfe, and for ought I can see 
Cowley may youngest Sonne of Phebus bee.” 
Another younger son of Phoebus, beardless 

as Cowley or Apolio, was Francis Hawkins, 

who before he was eight years of age trans- 
lated from the language of France a book 
entitled Youth's Behaviour ; or, Decency in 

Conversation Amongst Men. Com in 

French by Grave Persons for the Use and 

Benefit of their Youth; now Newly Turned 

into English. The work was first printed 

when Francis was in his thirteenth year, and 
it saw nine additionsin all. In his ‘‘ Address 
to the Publick” the publisher of the second 
edition—1646—apologized for “the Style... 
wrought by an uncouth and rough File of 

one greene in years.” The edition of 1654 

contains a portrait of the youth—according 

to Granger, by John Payne—under which, 
with the title, “ Francis Hawkins about the 

Age of Ten Years,” is this inscription: 

**See here th’ effigies of a Child whose witt 
So far outstripps his years & ruder thron 
That at Ten years he doth teach youth what's fitt 
For their behavour from a forraigne tongue.” 
Hawkins entered the Society of Jesus in 

1662—he was born in 1628—and he is now 

entirely forgotten, save by the few collectors 
of such things who are fortunate enough to 
the rare portrait in question. The 

Fact that John Hawkins, the father of Fran- 
cis, was a translator from the Spanish and 
the Italian, may perhaps account, in a mea- 
sure, for the precocity of the son in putting 
into English, in such very green years, the 
writings of certain of the French. 

Still another youth who lisped in numbers 
as a child, and whose wit far outstripped his 
years, but who is by no means forgotten now, 
was John Milton (1608-1674). “When he 
went to schoole, when he was very young,” 
said John Aubrey, ‘‘he studied very hard, 
and sate up very late, commonly till twelve 
or one o'clock at night, and his father order- 
ed the mayde to sitt up for him, and in those 
years [ten] composed many copies of verses 
which might well become a riper age.” 

There are in existence several portraits of 
Milton as a child, but most of them are pro- 
leptic, and none of them are prefixed to the 
works published during his childhood, for 
the simple reason that he published no works 
until his epitaph to Shakespeare was printed 
in the Folio of 1632, when its author was 
twenty-four years of ege. The earliest en- 
grav: ortrait of Milton is that by Marshall, 
which figures as a frontispiece in his juvenile 
Poems, issued by Moseley in 1645. It must 
have been taken from a still earlier original 
painting, for it distinctly calls him a youth 
of twenty-four, and the four lines of Greek 
verse at the bottom seem to indicate that 
Milton himself did not altogether indorse it 
as a likeness. No other satisfactory portrait 
of him could have been known to the en- 
graver; and none appears to have existed, 
although Milton was then thirty-seven years 
of age, and was living and teaching school 
in the Barbican, Aldersgate Street, on un- 
pleasant terms with his first wife and his first 
wife’s relations. George Vertue knew of no 
likeness of Milton between this of Marshall's 
in 1645—with no English inscription—and 
**the front” engraved by Faithorne for the 
History of Britain, published in 1670, when 
Milton was sixty-two. 
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Dress with Bouse anp Sasn. 
For pattern and description see No, LIL 
on patteri-shect Supplement. 


Serce Dress with Rresons. 
For deacription see pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 


Cane or Umbrella Stand. hl 
Sce illustration on page 580. 


ie -v cylinder is covered with stamped leather, put on 
in two panels which are framed in maroon plush. 
The interior is lined with leather. The top is encircled 
with a band of plush, which is decorated with embroid- 
ery in bronze silks and gold. 


Bath Towels and Mat. 

See illustration on page 580. 
6 bath towels of Turkish towelling are orna- 

mented with cross-stitch borders. One is embroid- 

ered in linen thread of two colors, blue and pale yellow, 
in the design Fig. 4. The other has the border, Fig. 5, 
worked in very large cross stitches of a single color. 
The bath-house mat illustrated is of burlap, forty-two 
inches long by twenty-six wide, and ornamented with an 
all-over design worked in large double cross stitches with 
coarse Turkey red cotton. 


Veranda Table Cover. 
See illustration on page 580. 


TS table cover is of coarse cream linen homespun, 
decorated with an all-over floral design worked with 
thick cotton in olive, blue, and terra-cottared. A work- 
ing pattern was given in Fig. 77 on the pattern-sheet ac- 
companying Bazar No. 25. The entire design is out- 
lined in stem stitch, and filled in with herring-bone and 
various open fancy stitches. The cloth is framed in a 2 
band of dark red ribbed cotton. 


Macrame Fringe for Scarfs, etc. 
See illustration on page 580, 
C= or crochet cotton of three colors is used for this bh? 
fringe, namely, olive, dark brown, and old-rose. Cut 
the olive into twenty-four-inch lengths, and the brown 


and old-rose into thirty-six-inch lengths. Pin a double i 
thread of olive on the board or cushion for a leader, fold “al 
the ends through the middle and slip them over it, taking i 
them in pairs, in the following order: * 1 brown, 1 olive, it 


1 brown, 1 old-rose, 1 olive, 1 old-rose: repeat from *. 
For the ist row take a double thread for a leader, and 
with each double end in turn tie 2 macramé knots around 
it. In the 2d row tie a double knot with each 6 pairs of 
ends, tying with the outer 2 pairs on each side around 
the middle 2. For the 3d row divide the ends, and with 
the last 3 pairs of one group and the first 3 of the next 
tie a double knot with olive as illustrated. In the 4th 
row restore the original groups, and tie 4 loose double 
knots, one below the other as illustrated. Under the 
last knot tie with the olive ends, bring them down through 
the coils, and cut the tassels even. 





Fig. 1.—Frock ror Grr From 13 To 15 YEARS OLD. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Crochet Chemise Yoke. 


See illustration on page 580. 


, or = chemise top is worked with fine cro- 
chet thread. It is composed of rosettes 
which are begun es connected in the 
course of the work, and later filled in with 
lace stitches worked with the sewing-needle. 
For each rosette make 20 chain stitches, close 
with a slip stitch, work 40 single crochet 
around the loop, and 1 slip stitch on the first 
single; then 8 scallops each composed of 9 
chain stitches and 1 single crochet on the 
succeeding 5th stitch; after that 18 single 
crochet around each scallop, and lastly a slip 
stitch on the first single of the first scallop. 
Work every following rosette in the same 
manner, but connect the middle stitch of the 
7th and 8th scallops to, the corresponding 
stitch of the 4th and 3d scallops of the pre- 
ceding rosette; in the second and third rows 
of rosettes also connect the 5th and 6th scal- 
lops of each to the 1st and 2d scallops of the 
rosette in the preceding row; to connect, drop 
the stitch from the needle and pull it through 
the stitch to be connected to. In the third 
row of rosettes, those at the outer edge, in 
the 1st and 2d scallops, work 14 singles in- 
stead of 13, and between the 4th and 5th, 7th 
and 8th, and 10th and 11th make a picot (for 
a picot 6 chain and 1 slip stitch on the pre- 
ceding single); on the scallops of the corner 
rosettes work only 1 picot each. In the 
model there are 15 rosettes across the front, 
14 across the back, and 16 in the length of 
the shoulder-strap. The sleeves are 27 ro- 
settes long, with the 12th-19th of the 1st row 
joined to the middle 8 of the shoulder-strap; 
the sleeves are joined with a cross end meet- 
ing the outer long edge, forming a slant un- 
der the arm. Along the inner edge of the 
yoke and sleeves work as follows; * 1 single 
crochet at the middle of the next scallop, 
6 chain, a single on the middle of the next 
scallop, 7 chain, 1 fourfold crochet, keeping 
the uppermost mesh open, on the 3d single 
of the next scallop, a fourfold crochet, work- 
ing off its uppermost mesh with that of the 
first fourfold, on the 3d single from the last 
on the next scallop of the following rosette, 
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7 chain; repeat from *; increase at the 
corners as needed. For the lace wheels 
stretch the threads as illustrated, and darn 
the centres. 


THE SUMMER LUNCHEON. 


HAT to eat in summer, when nobody 
feels like eating more than enough to 
support existence, is sometimes a serious con- 
sideration to the housekeeper. She, poor 
woman, is often at her wits’ end in catering 
for her family, some of whom like one thing 
and some another, and all of whom insist on 
daintily served appetizing food. Ices and 
fruit, of course, are in order for dessert, but 
even in hot weather nature requires some- 
thing more than an iee to sustain its strength 
and equip it for its day’s work. 

Salads may be almost indefinitely varied, 
and are acceptable to both eye and palate. 
Crisp green leaves of lettuce, making a bed 
on which lie silvery sardines, delicately gar- 
nished with slices of pale-rinded lemon, or 
having instead flaky pink salmon, or hard- 
boiled eggs, stuffed and spiced, then served 
with mayonnaise, form a dish to set before a 
king or an epicure. Nobody, as a rule, likes 
cold boiled rice, but if when hot the rice is 
poured into smal] moulds, then turned out 
and served in attractive guise, few wil! de- 
cline at least one helping. 

The prudent matron who boils a ham or a 
tongue from time to time has always some- 
thing to fall back upon for the summer 
luncheon. Cold ham and thin bread and 
butter, followed by a course of fruit pie— 
either cherries or currants or gooseberries 
between puff paste—is a luncheon easily pre- 
pared and usually acceptable. Many per- 
sons like iced tea, coffee, and chocolate, but 
there are old-fashioned women, not a few, 
who cling to the belief that nothing cools 
them, nothing rests and stimulates them, so 
quickly as a hot cup of well-brewed tea. 

Well- brewed! hat is, not boiled nor 
simmered nor stewed. Everything about a 
cup of tea is important, from the tea itself, se- 
lected from picked varieties, either Formosa 
Oolong, Hyson, or the best English breakfast; 
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Figs. 2 and 3.—Sitxk Muti Dress Trimmed wits Lacs. 
For diagram and description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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from the water freshly drawn and quickly 
boiled, to the hot teapot in which the leaves 
are thrown, and the exact quantity of water 
poured over them 

Five to seven minutes is long enough to 
steep tea. Then serve it in a pretty cup and 
saucer. By all means have a dainty — 1 
There are so many of these to be found in 
the Japanese shops aud bought for a song 
that nobody should be without a choice of 
beauties 

Whatever you do, be sure to take lunch- 
eon in summer not when you are heated and 
tired, but after a period of rest. A very brief 
space spent in resting will enable you better 
to digest your food, and will enable it to do 
you the good it ought 

The children may not invariably join the 
late summer dinner, so that the children’s 
dinner may really fall at the older people's 
lnncheon hour Give them something sub 
stantial. Growing children are or ought to 
be always hungry, and po bill of fare is com- 
plete which omits them from its reckoning. 


RECIPES FOR YOUNG 
HOUSEKEEPERS. 

In boiling meats 

ter 


procer “ slow ‘y 


und the pot placed where the boiling may 
This will make the meat fine and 

If the meat be fresh, dust it over with 
Never let any meat boil fast. It hardens 
neide is warmed, and dis- 


plump 
flour 

the outside before the 
be cold when salt or 


colors it Let the water 


cured meat is fst put into it, so that both get 
gradually heated wgether 
Stews or soups that require spices and wine 


should not have them put in too soon, as subjec- 
tion to a continued heat will exhaust the strength 
of wine, and destroy the flavor of the spices. 
The almost universal use of stoves and ranges 
to make directions for roasting meats su- 
perfluous, and yet the still universal practice of 
calling baked beef roast beef testifies to the per- 
fection of the usage of roasting meat in a kitch-. 
In the best appointed 
houses provision is still made for really roasting 
W hether 


seer 


en before an open fire 


meats a turkey or roast of beef or 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 


SEASONABLE DESSERTS. 


P.vumeeesn.—Make rich custard; flavor with van- 
illa, pour in a freezer and freeze until thick; beat and 
add to a gallon of custard one pound of almonds 


pounded fine, two nds of citron, aud a 
pound each of jed peaches cherries; freeze 
until bard. 


Pupmee Giaoe—Thicken one pint of new milk 
with two table-spoonfuls of arrow-root; boi! three 
pints of rich milk, and add with three well-beaten 
eggs and three cups of sugar; flavor with vanilla, and 
mix in a pound each of raisins, currants, citron, and 
chopped figs; turn in a freezer, and freeze hard. 

Creoce loe-Cazamu.—Take two quarts of rich cream, 
one pound of sugar, and four eggs; put in a sauce- 
pan and set bn the stove until well heated; take off 
and stir until cool; flavor with vanilla; freeze, and 
mix in two pounds, in equal parts, of preserved peach- 
es, plums, cherries, pineapples, aud strawberries ; 
freeze until hard, 

Pixgarvie Sueuner.—Take one large pineapple ; 


| chop and add half a gallon of ice lemonade, one ounce 


there should be plenty of wa- | 


of dissolved gelatine, and the beaten whites of six 
eggs; sweeten and freeze. 

Rasrereey Watxe log —Mix a pound of sugar and 
the juice of two lemons with a quart of raspberries ; 
let stand ove hour; pour through a sieve; add a quart 
of ice-water; pour in a freezer and freeze, 


ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. A. W.—Make your green satin Rhadames with a 
Russian blouse and bell skirt. Use jet galloon on all 
the edges of the blouse and as a belt and collar. Put 
a ruche or two or three narrow ruffles around the 


| skirt 


| father. 
jacket to match, will be suitable for you at a day wed- | 


Movrnine.—Venetian women have beautifal hair 
that does not require dyes or bleaches. Put a little 
ammoula in the moruing bath to prevent oiliness of 
the skin. Try maseage to promote plampuecss, Wear 
loove gloves of soft kid at night to make your hands 
white. You should have your corsets made very long 
over the hips, but do wot lace them tightly. 

C. A.—Use bandoline to keep your bair in curl. 

Janer.—lIrish poplins are seen occasionally, and are 
said to be coming into general favor. English women 
have never given them up. Yours is a nice quality, 
and will look well trimmed with white Lrish guipure 
lace. Make a pointed corsage, large siceves, and bell 
skirt. Wear a flowing bib of the lace and deep close 
cults 

Anna.—You can with propriety lay aside black at 
your wedding thirteen months after the death of your 
A gray cloth travelling dreas, with bonnet and 


| ding in the winter 


mutton be baked inside a range or really roasted | 


before the fire, to do it in perfection it must be | 


carefully and frequently basted 
should al- 
ways be at hand in a kitchen for the thickening 
of gravies. To make good gravy for roast meat 
take the juice that has dripped into the pan 
where the meat lay, thicken it with a little of 
this brown flour previously made into a paste 
with cold water, and before sending to table skim 
off every drop of oil that rises to the surface, 
It is the rarest thing to see well-made gravy that 
is not Attention to this point will re- 
ward houseke eper and cook. 

Freeh meat that 
dropped immediately into water that is at boiling- 
heat 


A dredging-box of browned flour 


greasy 


is to be boiled should be 


| color of undyed wool 


Breatutx.—It is too soon to speak positively about 
the styles of fur garments to be worn next winter. 

Mus. J. E. C.—The name Narka is probably a Rus- 
sian diminutive of Nathalie. 


Inexrenienxor.—You will find an article and patterns 


for an infant's outfit in No. 28 of Vol. XXIV. of the | 
Mrs. Herrick’s book Cradle and Nursery also 


Bazar, 
gives mach useful information, 

E. O. M.—It is very awkward for a man to walk be- 
tween two girls; walk with both at one side, and offer 
neither your arm. No acknowledgment is necessary 
for a Commencement card. 

Ovp Suusoninen,—Ure your Mexican blanket, or get 
a Bagdad striped curtain, and tie it at the corners; have 
a lot of cushions to fling loosely about the divan. You 
can shield the wall at the back by fastening a curtain 
ot embroidery or brocade flat against it 

Lozra.—The “ fragment” you enclose would suggest 
a complexion nearer brunette than blond, particularly 
as the brown eyes go with the dark hair. Beige is the 
Bengaline will dye, but the 


| erépe would have to be submitted to a dyer for an 


Make the water boil before you put into it ei- | 


ther green pease or beans. 
in, stir them until the water boils again, for this 
tends to keep them green. 

Boil cabbage and onions in milk. When onions 
are used for sauce, they must be boiled in two or 
three changes of water or milk. 

To clean a calf's head and feet wash them clean, 
and sprinkle some powdered rosin equally over 
all the hairs, then dip them in boiling water, and 
take them out instantly. The rosin will dry di- 
rectly, and they may be scraped clean with ease. 

Planters’ Pickle.—This pickle has the quality 
elsewhere spoken of of keeping so well that a 
large quantity may be made at ounce, put into a 
tight cask with close-fitting top, and will improve 
with age. To every 5 gallons of cucumbers put 15 
pounds of brown sugar, 12 ounces of beaten or 
ground cinnamon, 3 ounces of mace, half a pound 
of black peppér, 4 ounces of ginger, 2 ounces of 
allspice, | ounce of cloves, a teacupful of mustard 
seed, and half a teacupful of made mustard, 2 ta- 
ble-spoonfuls of salt, a teacupful of celery seed, a 
half-pound of scraped horseradish, and a quart of 
onions sliced thin. Put half of the sugar and spices 
into a kettle with two quarts of fine cider vinegar, 
strong but not too sharp, and boil together for 
half an hour. Put it into a jar to cool, When 
cold, add 6 pints more of vinegar, and mix well 
together, Do not add the other half of the su- 
gar and spices until ten days afterwards. The 
When put in the cask, 
if the vinegar is not sufficient to cover the vege- 
tables, add until this is the case. 

Yellow Pickle.—Take one peck of cabbages, 
having selected small firm heads, and cut them 
into quarters. Put a layer of cabbage and one 
of salt. Let it remain so all night. In the 
morning drain off the salt, squeeze the cabbage 
dry, and put it on the fire, adding 4 silver- 
skinned onions chopped fine. Cover with vine- 
gar, and let thé pickle simmer for a half-hour. 
Then add 1 ounce of turmeric and 1 ounce of 
whole black pepper, 1 gill of celery seed and a 
table-spoonful of cloves, a table-spoonful of all- 
spice, the same of mace, and the same of ginger, 
4 table-spoonfuls of made mustard. Let all boil 
together for twenty minutes, Set aside in a jar 
covered up while the pickle is hot, so as to let 
none of the flavor escape. It is ready for use at 
once. Instead of this rapid process, however, it 
is recommended to boil the cabbage unseasoned 
in vinegar and water until partially done. Then 
let the cabbage stand to get cool, when this first 
vinegar may be poured off, and replaced by fresh 
vinegar, into which spices have been put in the 
proportion named above: 1 peck cabbage, 4 on- 
ions, | ounce turmeric, 1 ounce whole black pep- 
per, | gill of celery seed, 1 table-spoonful of cloves, 
1 table-spoonful of mace, 1 table-spoonful of all- 
spice, 2 table-<poonfuls of ginger,4 table-spoonfuls 
of made mustard, 2 quarts of vinegar, 1 pound of 
sugar, brown preferred. 


spices must be ground 


After putting them | 





opinion. 

Dor.—Give your friend a wedding present if you 
feel inclined. You should wait for a card or a verbal 
invitation before calling. If your friend desires you 
to call upon her gnest, she will invite you to do so, 
and your calling, though vot obligatory, would, in any 
event, be a pleasant attention. Certainly you need 
not refrain from visiting your friend because she has 
a guest in the house fave light country refresh- 
ments, and as many cold things as powible. Have 
some silver trifies for prizes. ex, lace bats aud fea- 
thers are worn. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
muthers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It svothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 


diarrhesn. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. T'wenty-tive cents a bottle.—[ Adv.) 
Comne..’s Berzows Cosmetic Soar. Highly rec- 


ommended for the complexion and skiun.—({ Adv. } 


Buanerr’s Fravogiwe Exrracrs are the best, the 
strongest, and most healthful. —[Adv.) 





ADVER'TISEMEN'LsS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Baxer & Co's 










from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
ecouomical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 








A cream-of-tartar baking powder. High- 


est of all in leavening strength.—Laéest 
U. S. Government Food Report. 








‘Tisbig COMPANY'S 
| Extract of Beef. 


Do you want a cup of 
Beer Tea? See that itis 
made from the GENUINE. 
Incomparably the best. 
Pure, palatable, refresh- 
ing. Dissolves clearly. 


See Baron Liebig's 


. . 2 - 
signature in blue 


on each label, thus: 








$ ‘WORTH A GUINEA A Box.” 








Price 2% cents a box. 


| Repent scene ei Senta teen at - 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889. 


|_‘THE MOST PERFEGT OF PENS. 


1] Prof. 1. HUBERT’S 
MALVINA CREAM 
pf yy ty 


Of all dr 
N 
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GENTS WANTED—The work is 
AS nnd aclapted to both young and old of ether _ 
GEO. STINSON & CO., 664, Portiand, Maine. 


elude 


“ie Dr THOMPSON'S EYE WATER 
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“Children Cry for Pitcher'’s Castoria. 
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Redfern 


fy < 







All Summer 
Models will 
be sold off, 
regardless of 
during 
July and Au- 


Wa gust, at 
210 Fifth Ave., W.Y., and Newport, R. I 


Orders for cheap Silk Waists can be ex- 
ecuted by mail without a personal fitting. 

A Branch Establishment at 1702 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, under the 
personal management of Mr. Redfern, 
of New York and Paris, will be opened 
on September 5, 1892. 


AMERICAN ESSAYS. 


= 


CONCERNING ALL OF US. 
By THomas WENTWoRTH Hiccin- 
son. With Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 oo. 


cost, 





Colonel Higginson has the advantage of a 
sound and simple philosophy of life to show 
off his fine literary culture. The one makes, 
him worth reading—strong, open-minded, and 
wholesome ; the other gives him graces of form, 
style, and literary attraction in great variety. 
It is hard to decide whether the charm or the 
usefulness of the present collection of essays 
preponderates.—/ndependent, N.Y. 


FROM THE EASY CHAIR. By 
GEORGE WILLIAM CurTis. With 
Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental. 
$1 00. 


They are charming essays indeed. They 
renew the zest of life. They solace, they be- 
guile, they repay.—V. Y. Sun. 

The essays have lost nothing of their actu- 
ality ; their freshness of humor; their conta- 
gion of cheerful philosophy ; their breathing, 
historical interest ; their wit, that fits like a 
cap on Wisdom’s head; their tenderness of 
humanity. —PAiladelphia Ledger. 


AS WE WERE SAYING. By 
CHARLES DupDLEY WARNER. With 
Portrait, and Illustrated by H. W. 
McVickarR and Others. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


Mr. Warner possesses the faculty of putting 
his thoughts into excellent English, while the 
simplicity of his style, the absence of all strain- 
ing after effect, and the apparently spontaneous 
character of his wit, sufficiently account for the 
high reputation he enjoys among the American 
humorists.—Zpiscopal Recorder, Philadelphia. 


CRITICISM AND FICTION. 
By Witu1AM Dean Howetts. With 
Portrait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 00. 


Many a good thing and many a true thing is 
here clothed in the diction of a master,and giv- 
ing forth the bouquet of a style as delicately 
vigorous, so to say, as any in English literature. 
—Z/ndependent, N. Y. 

There are many shrewd and true things in 
this little book, all illuminated by fine humor 
and style.—Philadelphia Telegraph, 





NEARLY READY: 

FROM THE BOOKS OF LAU- 
RENCE HUTTON. With Por- 
trait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 00. (Uniform with the above.) 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


g@ The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. 




















JULY 16, 1892, 


ONE ENJOYS both the method and results 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels cokis, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 








when Syrup of Figs istaken; | 


duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the | 


stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in $5@c. and 
$1 hotties by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by the 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP ©O., 
_San ¥ rancisco, Loutisville, New York. 


OUT-DOOR BOOKS. ; 


How Women Should Ride. By “C. ve 
Hurst.” Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 

Folly and Fresh Air. 
POTTS. 
$1 





By Even PHILL- 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


25- 


Glimpses of Nature. By ANDREW WIL- 


son, F.R.S.E., F.L.S., etc. With 35 
Mlustrations. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 
Upland and Meadow, A Poaetquissings 
Chronicle. By C.C. ABBotr. 12mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 
Waste-Land Wanderings. By C. C. 


ABBOTT. 


$1 


12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 


5°. 

Fly-Rods and Fly-Tack/le. 
as to their Manufacture and Use. 
Henry P. WELLs. Illustrated. 
4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


Small 


The American Salmon - Fisherman. | 


By Henry P. WELLs. Illustrated. 
Small 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 


City Boys in the Woods; or, a Trap- 
ping Venture in Maine. By HENRY 
P. We.Ls. Illustrated. Square 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 


Names and Portraits of Birds which 
Interest Gunners. By GuRDON TRUM- 
BULL. go Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, 
Extra, Gilt Top, $2 50. 

Camp Life in the Woods, and the Tricks 
of Trapping and Trap Making. By 
W. Hamitton Gipson. Illustrated 
by the Author. Square 16mo, Cloth, 
$1 00. 

Farming. By R. K. Mun«irrrick. II 
lustrations, by A. B. Frost, printed 
in tint. 8vo, Embossed Cover, $1 50. 
(Jn a Box.) 


1 Goa-Fishing. By Wit.1aM C. PRIME. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 00; Paper, 50 
cents. 


Knocking Round the Rockies. 
NEST INGERSOLL. 
8vo, Cloth, $2 oo. 


By Er- 
Illustrated. Square 


Friends Worth Knowing. Glimpses 


of American Natural History. By 
Ernest INGERSOLL. Profusely Il- 
lustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, 
$1 00. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


Bm The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any 
part of the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 


Suggestions | 
By | 








IVAN, HOUTEN’S 
COCOA 


“Best & Goes Farthest,” 








“T said to Mrs. 
Harris, Mrs. 
Harris says J, 
Try Van Hov- 
TEN’s Cocoa.” 








Perfectly Pure. 


Bich, et Digestible, Stimulati et Sus™ 
tainio Saving what Other Processes ‘Waste 
—and Developing the Delicious Flavor and 





A saetine terteae ie. 
Better for the Nerves and Stomach. 





. by th a 
on € 
Houten & Zoom, Weesp, Holland. 

















For Cluny, ee ~~ 5 eg Macramé, and 


Sold by all i aendpecraseet hout the 
Y, country, on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in SKEINS or BALLS. 


THE BARBOUK BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Puitapecrmia, 
Cuicaeo, Sr. Louis, San Francisco, 


Ask for BARBOUR’S. 


$700 | To Artists, Amateurs, &c. 


i, H.C.F.Koch&Co., 
. | West 125th St., Pet, tenex New York, 
Prizes. 


«| Will offer for competition 200 Dollars, to 
‘be awarded by a jury of experts, for the 
best original designs in 


Art Studies, Art Embroideries, &c. 


For farther particulars send for circular, and address 


“ Art Department,” H. C.F. Koch & Co., West 125th St., ¥.Y. 
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THAT 


doors is open 


J 
iH are seeking health and stren 


HUSBAND 
OF YOURS 


—your brother—somebody else’s brother—your son—too much business—hard 4] 
office work—don’t eat well, sleep well,feel well— 

feel-badly-all-over—Too much in- -doors—too little out-doors— Drugs to the 
dogs—men are not pharmaceutical repositories- 
-the balsam of the open air is theirs— 
horseback riding is expensive—buggy driving as prosaic as riding on a rail— 


4] no activity—no exhilaration in them—If all the world knew how easy itis to (| 
l}) bicycle—that three half-hours teach any one—how healthful, how joyful, how 4) 
L; sensible, how fascinating, how popular, how economical it is, all the world qu 
aa would bicycle—business brains be renovated—good appetites—good feeling ( 
[ everywhere—men would do in six hours what they don’t now do in twelve— 1 


Ladies, teach the Gospel of Out-doors to those you love—teach it to yourself 
—out-doors is yours as well as theirs—delicate women are unfashionable— 
Nature moulded the female figure in perfection of loveliness—women of to-day 
h—The open summer breathes breezy welcome 
to all creation—Free at all Columbia bicycle agencies—there are a thousand 
of them—or send two two-cent stamps to Pope 
Boston, New York, Chicago, to receive a few ounces of information about 4 
oo and cycling, worth a hundred dollars an ounce to you and 

ot a word about Columbias—enough for the day to offer health and 
happiness—to-morrow you and yours will buy a bicycle—a Columbia— 
we have no fear—folks make no mistake in buying Columbias. 


unnatural tiredness—general- 


Nature smiles remedy—all out- 
Walking is tiresome— 


fg. Co.,221 Columbus Ave., 


yours— 
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DITMAN’S SEA SALT. 


For Producing Real Sea Water at Home. 


A luxury for ity <xhilarating influence, and a re- 
medial agent in J ebility, Languor, Rheumatiem, and 
Weakness of the Joints, for Tender Feet and Nasal 
Catarrh. Purified and entirely freed of all organic 
impurities. Send for Circular. 


A. J. DITMAN, 


Broadwny, cor. Barclay Street, New York. 
j for Bc. (or an 


18th Edition, Wik Al R 
Why it att Off, Turns Grey, and a Abt 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 5. 
A. P. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch 8t., Philada., Pa. 
o Every one should read this little book.” —4 thenawm 


FAT PEOPLE You can reduce your weight 10 
s to 15 Ibs. a month at home, 
without starving or injory, by DR. CLARKE’S 


Home Treatment. Proofs, Testimonials, Free, 
F. B. CLARKE, M.D., Drawer 133, Chicago, Il. 


ve OF THOMPSON'S EVE WATER 








—EEa : |. unquestionably 








Established 1836. 








Gast Aooon OL 


‘The Perfection of Olive Oil.” 


§. RAE & CO. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Dudley Back, Pres.; Emilio Agramonte, Clifford 
Schmidt, Henry D.Hanchett,M.D., H.R.Shelley,and C. 
B. Hawley are members of the Facalty. For c¢ reulars, 
address H. W. Greene, Sec’y, 19 and 21 E. 14th St.,N.Y. 


days on trial, Rood’s Magic the popu- 
30 lar Ladies’ Tailoring System. Oeilasneds mee 
cular free. Rood Magic Scale Co., Chicago, 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE.......... Postage Free, $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEELY............ “ 400 
HARPEW’S BAZAR.............. e 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE... ” 200 


Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive subscrip- 
tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the publishers should 
be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 







The First Analysts 
in the World 
pronounce it 


_|Pure Olive Oil. 


Lecuorn, ITALY. 

















PRIESTLEY’S 


BLACK SILK-WARP CRYSTALLETTE 


A light, micmnge 2. duat-shedding fabric, finds especial use in travelling dresses. 


aranteed to be perfect 


Kv ard gu i 

C AUTH ION. —The Priestley Dress Goods are all 
selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name (B. Priestley & Co.) in gilt letters. 
They are o sale by the principal dealers throughout the United States, an 


are not gennine. 
York City by Stern Bros, James McCreer 
Monrning Store, H. C. F. Koch & Co., and others. 


& Co, B. Altman & Co., 


satisfactory to the wearer. 
stamped every five yards, on the under side of the 


they 
n New 
git *- s 


Unless so stam 
Lord & Tay 

















CASH’S 


HEM-STITCH 
FRILLING. 


Made of the finest Pambete, in widths vary- 
ing from %& to 4}3¢ inches. 





SOLD BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


all Bed- 
Children’s, and In- 


Most suitable for trimmi 
Linen ; also Ladies’, 
fants’ Underwear. 

Eleanor Kirk's Idea says: “ Cash's Frillings with 
hemstitched borders are aruet | favorites with ladies, 
and they are, indeed, beautiful. 

NEW ILLUSTRATEO BOOK 
(Cc ining woven ples of material) 
FREE BY MAIL. Address 


J. & J. CASH, 92 Greene St., N.Y. 
Olmstead’s ve Corset Waist. 


Gains Popular- 
ity Every Day. 

Made in Two 
7 Grades, of Best 

i... Material. 

Retails at Pop- 
ular Prices. 

Ask your Deal- 

er for this Waist 
and accept no 
other. 
Retailers Sup- 
plied by the 
Leading Jobbers 
throughout the 
United States 


Patented, April 23, 
1889, Oct, 21, 1890, 
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=*LABLACHE + 


FACE POWDER. 


: =B8. LEVY. =a 





EVER BLOOMING. 
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little CINDERELLA in the 
STAL SLIPPER.” 
mw Turarre, Oct. 4, 1588. 

Ben Levy, E«q., 34 West St. 

N all my travels I have always endeavored to find 

your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have doen | it for the past 10 years, and can safely 
advise all ladies to use no es / 


From the ay, 


Sincerely yours, 
ARGUERITE FISH. 


The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and —_ 
eee - toilet preparation in use. It purifies an 
ntifies the complexion. Mailed to ony address on 
receipt of 2 2-cent stamps. BEN VY & CO., 
French Perfumers, 84 West St., Boston, im 
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Outfit that very properly contains « supply of 
e 
Hires’ oe “ 
hich adds to th oi 
whic t € enjoyment of all th h 
dainties, and makes a picnic a ae indeed, 


A 25 cent makes 5 gallons 
very popular beverage 


of this 
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“Goop-mornine !"”’ said 
the Idiot, cheerfully, as he 
entered the dining-room. 
- — => J To this remark no one 
but the landlady vouch- 
safed a reply. “I don’t 
think it is,” she said, shortly. “It’s raining top hard to be a very 
good morning.” ; 

“That reminds me,” observed the Idiot, taking his seat and 





READING THE PAPERS 


helping himself copiously to the hominy. “A friend of mine on 
one of the newspapers is preparing an article on the ‘ Antiquity 
of Modern Humor.’ With your kind permission, Mrs. Smithers, 





A PEDAI, PUMPER, 
“Why on earth do you have a melodeon instead of 
a piano, Mawson 7” 
* Because my daughter was so fond of music I 
couldn't get her to take any exercise. Now she gets 
the walk and music all at once.” 


He coun 


eee 
Racoum. “Say, Whiskers, have you followed the 
financial questions of the day close, lately ?” 


Wuexses “I can't say as 1 has, Raggles. What's 
they doin’ now?” 
Raeaies. “ They'’s got a scheme for makin’ money her.” 


cheap—so's you kin git a dollar for ten cents’ wath o’ 
work.” 
Woumexens. “I'm with the party as does that, Rag- 


library. 
gies. That's what J calls patriotiem 


ee 
** How do yon account for woman's love of ribbona, 
Mies Perte tT” he asked 


“I think it may be due to the fact that no woman 


amiability.” 
who has ribbons need be without a bow.” 


offee. and 


“My boy is awfully smart,” said Newpop. 
only three years old, but, gracious, how he can count! 
his blocks the other day up to twenty-five, 
and by Jove, do you know, when I came to count 'em 
to see if he was t.ght, they came to exactly seventeen |” 


“Te Mrs. Hicks at home ?” asked the caller. 

“ She is not,” retarned Bridget. 

*“ And when wil! she be in 7” 

“ Jist wait a bit whoile oi roon up shtairs and ask 


“ Mise Budd's heart is like a volume in a circulating 


* How is that? 
“ Not to be kept longer than two weeks.” 


Ewrnvetastio Panty. “ Her face is the picture of 
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I'll take down your remark.and hand it over to Mr, Seribuler as a 
specimen of the modern antique joke. You may not be aware of 
the fact, but that jest is to be found in the rare first edition of the 
Tales of Bobbo, an Italian humorist, who stole everything he wrote 
from the Greeks.” 

“So?” queried the Bibliomaniac. “I never heard of Bobbo, 
though I had, before the auction sale of my library, a choice copy 
of the Tales of Poggio, bound in full crushed Levant morocco, with 
gilt edges; and one or two other Italian Joe Millers in tree calf. 
I cannot at this moment recall their names.” 

“ At what period did Bobbo live ?” inquired the School-master. 

“TI don’t exactly remember,” returned the Idiot, assisting the 
last potato on the table over to his plate. “I don’t know exactly. 
It was subsequent to z.c., I think, although I may be wrong. If 
it was not, you may rest assa@red it was prior to B.c.” 

“Do you happen to know,” queried the Bibliomaniac, “ the ex- 
act date of this rare first edition of which you speak ?” 

“No; no one knows that,” returned the Idiot. “And fora 
very good reason. It was printed before dates were invented.” 

The silence which followed this bit of information from the 
Idiot was almost insulting in its intensity. It was a silence that 
spoke, and what it said was that the Idiot's idiocy was colossal, 
and he, accepting the stillness as a tribute, smiled all through it. 

“What do you think, Mr. Whitechoker,” he said, when he 
thought the time was ripe for renewing the conversation—“ what 
do you think of the doctrine that every day will be Sunday by- 
and-by ” 

“] have only to say, sir,” returned the Dominie, pouring a little 
hot water into his milk, which was a bit too strong for him, ‘‘ that 
I am a firm believer in the occurrence of a period when Sunday 
will be to all practical purposes perpetual.” 

“That is my belief too,” observed the School-master. “But 
it will be ruinous to our good landlady to provide us with one of 
her exceptionally fine Sunday breakfasts every morning.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Pedagog,” returned Mrs. Smithers, with a 
smile. “Can’t I give you another cup of coffee ?” 

“You may,” returned the School-master, pained at the lady’s 
grammar, but too courteous to call attention to it save by the em- 
phasis with which he spoke the word “ may.” 

‘* That's one view to take of it,” said the Idiot. “ But in case 
we got a Sunday breakfast every day in the week, we, on the other 
hand, would get approximately what we pay for. You may fill 
my cup too, Mrs. Smithers,” 

“The coffee is all gone,” returned the landlady, with a snap. 

“Then, Mary,” said the Idiot, gracefully, turning to the maid, 
“ you may give me a glass of ice-water. It is quite as warm, after 
all, as the coffee, and not quite so weak. A perpetaal Sunday, 
though, would have its drawbacks,” he added, unconscious of the 
venomous glances of the landlady. “You, Mr. Whitechoker, for 
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instance, would be pas all the time, and in consequence 
would soon break down. the effect upon our eyes from 
habitually reading the Sunday newspapers day after day would 
be extremely bad ; nor must we f that an eternity of Sundays 
means the elimination ‘from our ’ of baseball, of circuses, of 
horse-racing, and other necessities of life, unless we are prepared 
to east over the Puritanic view of Sunday which now prevails. 
It would substitute Dr. Watts for ‘Annie Rooney.’ We should 
lose ‘T'a-ra-ra boom-de-ay’ entirely, which is a point in its favor.” 

“J don’t know about that,” said the Genial Old Gentleman. 
“T rather like that song.” 

“ Did you ever hear me sing it?” asked the Idiot. 

“Never mind,” returned the Genial Old Gentleman, hastily. 
2 you are right, after all.” 

The Idiot smiled, and resumed: “Our shops would be perpet- 
ually closed, and an enor- 
mous loss to the shop- 
keepers would be sure to 
follow. Mr. Pedagog’s 
theory that we should 
have Sunday breakfasts 
every day is not tenable, 
for the reason that with 
a perpetual day of rest 
agriculture would die out, 
food products would be 
killed off by unpulled 
weeds; in fact, we should 
go back really to that unfortunate 
period when women were without 
dressmakers, and man’s chief object 
in life was to christen animals as he 
met them, and to abstain from ap- 
ples, wisdom, and full dress,” 

“ The Idiot is right,” said the Bib- 
liomaniac. “It would not be a very 
good thing for the world if every day 
were Sunday. Wash-day is a neces- 
sity of life. I am willing to admit this, 
in the face of the fact that wash-day 
meals are invariably atrocious. Con- 
tracts would be void, as a rule, be- 
cause Sunday is a dies non.” 

“A what?” asked the Idiot. 

“ A non-existent day in a business 
sense,” put in the School-master. 

“Of course,” said the landlady, 
scornfully. “ Any person who knows 
anything knows that.” 

“Then, madame,” returned the 
Idiot, rising from his chair, and put- 
ting a handful of sweet crackers in 
his pocket—“ then I must put in a 
claim for $104 from you, having been 
charged at the rate of one dollar a 
day for 104 dies nons in the two years I have been with you.” 

“Indeed!” returned the lady, sharply. “Very well. And I 
shall put in a counter-claim for the lunches you carry away from 
breakfast every morning in your pockets.” 

“In that event we'll call it off, macame,” returned the Idiot, as 
with a courtly bow and a pleasant smile he left the room. 

“ Well, I call him off,’” was all the landlady could say, as the 
other guests took their departure.. 

And of course the School-master agreed with her. 









NEWPOP’S BOY. 
“ He's 


—_———— 


2». 


mA 
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—_—_—@———_ 


Ansent-xinprp Party. “ Who painted it?” 





























AFTER THE GAME. 


MAYHEW. “ Wet, Mas. Jackson, WHO won?” 

MRS. JACKSON 

MAYHEW. “Not GALLANT? 
BEATING A CRIME.” 


I SHOULD SAY NOT. 


(a bride since June). “On, TOM BEAT ME—NOT VERY GALLANT, Is WE?” 
In FACT, Mas. JACKSON, THERE ARE THOSE WHO CALL WIFE- 





— 


FORCE OF HABIT. 


A NEW EXPERIENCE. 


Little Rosa’s family had just moved to a town some miles away from the old 
home, and when night came, and her father and mother were beng | down-stairs, 
t 


Rosa began to feel sleepy. The bell of the chureh rang out, for it was prayer- 
meeting night, and Rosa counted the strokes till she reached sixteen. “‘ Six- 
teen o'clock !" said Rosa. “Dear me! I was never up so late before.” 
—_———— 

Patex. “ Do you think that I would allow a man of your uncertain prospects 
to marry my daughter?” 

Scrron. “ Yes; because if I married her, you see, my prospects wouldn't be 
uncertain.” 


—_—a—— 


Yaontsman (to applicant for captain of yacht). “Can you swim ?” 
Arriwanrt. “ Not a strok 


eee “All right; I'll hire you; then I'll feel certain you won't upset 


e, sir.” 


—_—_—_ 


There is one thing we like about crows—no matter how extravagant they 
may be, they never leave their bills behind them. 


— 


Parker says that if a tree is known by its fruit, the maple must be entirely 
unknown, because it bas no fruit. 





THE HUNTING BICYCLE WITH SPRING ATTACHMENT WILL 
BE VERY POPULAR AT THE GENESEE MEET THIs FALL. 




















SUPPLEMENT. 


WHOLESOME PASTRIES. 
BY ISABEL R. WALLACH. 


WHE art of making pastry which is at once 
palatable and wholesome is easily ac- 
quired, the rules for guidance are few, very 
little labor is required to produce a good 
result, and the cost of the material is not ex- 
cessive, yet day after day large sums are 
spent at neighboring bake shops for des- 
serts inferior to the home-made article in 
flavor, in purity, and in nutritive value. 

This buying of the daily dessert is an 
extravagant makeshift, adopted, like other 

makeshifts, to conceal some serious defect. 
In this case, however, it fails of its object, 
and openly betrays the poor qualities of the 
housekeeper. 

In every household where the watchword 
is ‘‘ Waste Not” there is always at hand a 
goodly supply of rendered beef fat, and this, 
with or without an admixture of butter, forms 
the first ingredient of the crust. The use of 
raw suet, lard, or mutton fat is to be avoid- 
ed, for each leaves an unpleasant after-taste. 
The small pieces of fat trimmed from off the 
piece of beef that forms the more substantial 
part of the daily dinner are placed in an 
iron pan, and allowed to simmer four or five 
hours, either in the oven or at the back of the 
range; the fluid fat is then strained into a 
small crock or a tin pail, and set within the 
refrigerator when sufticiently cooled; here it 
will keep fresh indefinitely. The fat that is 
skimmed from soups and gravies must never 


be mingled with the purer fat obtained as | 


described above, because, useful as it is for 


that it is usually flavored with herbs, spices, 





or vegetables of some description, it is not | 


available for pastry. Should the supply of 
pure fat fail to suffice, it can be augmented 
by the occasional purchase of three or four 
pounds of beef fat at the butcher's, where it 
is cut into bits ready for rendering. The 
drippings of poultry lend a fine flavor to the 
fat, and add to its richness. 

A cupful of the fat—or half a cup and the 
same of butter—and a salt-spoonful of salt 
are rubbed to a cream with a wooden spoon ; 
add four cups of flour, and mix with the 
hands until the mass resembles granulated 
sugar; make a hole in the centre, and pour 
into the opening a ful) cup of ice-water; mix 
quickly and lightly with the spoon, and do 
not knead. This will make three pies of o1 
dinary size. Should less be required, the re 
mainder can be kept in the refrigerator and 
utilized for dumplings, tarts, turnovers, etc. 

After greasing the pan, cut out with the 
spoon about one-third of the paste, and lay it 
upon the slightly floured board; roll it thin 
and line the pan; fill in the fruit or other 
filling, trim the edge with a sharp knife, and 
gather up the scraps; press these together, 
and roll them out for the upper crust or cut 
into sirips to be laid crosswise over the pie 
The upper crust must be perforated to allow 
the steam generated iu the cooking to escape; 
its edge is pressed down and made to adhere 
to the lower one by close indentation with 
the tines of a table-fork 

Cocoanut Pie.—Grate a cocoanut after re 
moving the outer shell and the inner skin, 
and strain the milk it contains through a 
cloth; beat the yolks of three eggs, the rind 
and juice of half a lemon, and four table 
spoons of granulated sugar until foamy; add 
a spoonful at a time, the grated cocoanut, its 
milk, and lastly the whites of the eggs beaten 
stiff; cover with strips of crust, and bake 
three-quarters of an hour in a good oven. 

Pumpkin Pie.—Cream the yolks of four 
eggs with as many table-spoons of granulated 
sugar; add two cups of stewed pumpkin, 
strained, two cups of milk, a teaspoonful of 
cinnamon, a pinch of ground mace, some 
grated nutmeg, and last the whites of egg 
beaten very stiff. 

Lemon Pie.—Line the pie-pan, prick it with 
a fork, and bake the crust in a hot oven. 
When lightly browned, remove from the oven 
and set aside to cool. The juice of two lem- 
ons, the grated rind of one, the yolks of five 
eggs, and five table-spoons of granulated sug- 
ar are beaten with the egg-beater for fifteen 
minutes, and set to cook in a double boiler, 
or in a saucepan set inside of another con 
taining boiling water 
away to cool. Beat the whites stiff, reserv- 
ing some for meringue; 
lemon filling the whites and a French coffee- 
cupful of grated and sifted bread-crumbs; 
mix lightly, and bake in a quick oven. When 
baked, spread with meringue made by mix 
ing the stiffened egg white with a spoonful 
of powdered sugar, and return to the oven 
until delicately browned 

Mince Pies. —The mince-meat must be 
made a day or two before it is to be used 
As it will keep for weeks in a cool place, it 
is best to make it in quantities. 

One pound of raw meat fat, four pounds 
of apples, two pounds of stoned raisins, one 
pound of finest raisins left whole,two pounds 
of dried currants well washed and freed from 
the stems, one pound of citron, two pounds 
of brown sugar, two table-spoons of salt, one 
table-spoonful each of ground allspice, cloves, 
cinnamon, two teaspoons of grated nutmeg, 
one quart of sherry wine, one pint of bran- 
dy, one pint of cider, and one pint of syrup. 
The solids are first chopped fine, and then 
thoroughly mingled with the liquids. Mince- 
meat must be kept in a stone jar, the mouth 
of which is covered with a sheet of paper 
moistened with brandy laid beneath a piece 
of muslin tied into place. 


add to the cold | 
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Mince pies require one hour in a hot oven, 
and are served hot. Always take the mince 
from the bottom of the jar, and add fresh 
spices before baking. 

Grated Apple Pie.—Grate four or five tart 
apples; mix three yolks with half a cup of 
granulated sugar; add a flat teaspoon of 
ground cinnamon, some chopped raisins, 


chopped almonds, some dried currants, and | 


the grated rind of a lemon. 
oven. When done, spread with a meringue 
made by beating the three whites with as 
many tablespoons of powdered sugar until 
well thickened; return to the oven to brown, 
and serve cold. 

Apple -dumplings. — Peel and core six or 
eight tart apples, and fill their centres 
with chopped raisins, almonds, sugar, cinna- 
mon, and dried currants. Wrap each in pie 
crust; place them side by side in a spring 
for: tr in a round cake pan; glaze with a 
feather dipped in the beaten yolk of an egg, 
and bake. Serve warm, sprinkled with pow- 
dered sugar. 


Bake in a quick | 


Fruit Pies.—Apples and peaches must be 


peeled and sliced thin and sugared; berries 
of all kinds, first dusted with flour and then 
sugared; rhubarb and preserves drained of 
most of the juice; and cranberries cooked | 


with sugar, strained, and cooled into jelly | 


before they can be filled into the pies. The 
oven must be clear and steady, but not hot 
enough to bake the crust before the fruit is 
sufficiently cooked. Remove all pies from 
the pans while hot to the dishes upon which 
they are to be served. 

Puff Paste-—One pound of flour sifted 


| three times, the yolks of two eggs, a bowl 
frying and other purposes, owing to the fact | 


of ice-water,and one pound of best butter. 
These ingredients will make a large quantity, 
but as it keeps fresh in the refrigerator, and 
every scrap of it can be utilized, there is no 

waste, and the material for an ‘entrée 
quick dessert is always on hand, 

Wash the butter a day before it will be 

wanted, and return to the ice to harden. In 
making puff paste, as in mayonnaise dre ssing, 
the secret of success consists merely in keep- 
ing its ingrediewts ice cold and touching with 
the fingers as little as possible. 


A marble slab makes the best pastry-board, 


and the rolling- pin, unless of glass or of 
porcelain, is to be thoroughly chilled before 
using by several hours contact with ice. Mix 
the yolks and the flour, with a scant cup of 
ice-water, into a stiff paste, using a metal 
spoon dipped occasionally into the ice-water. 


| French pastry-cooks substitute a balf-gill of 


| out the paste, 


brandy for one of the yolks of eggs. Roll 


and place half the butter in the 


centre; wash the hands in ice-water to chill 
them, and then cover the butter with the 
edges of the paste in such a manner that 


further rolling will not squeeze it out at the 
sides 
and one foot wide; dot with bits of butter; 
fold both ends to meet in the middle; fold 
once more in the same way; lay it upon a 
chilled platter, and return to the ice for an 
hour. This process of rolling and folding 
and dotting with butter until all the latter 
has been used is to be twice repeated, allow- 
ing a half-hour on ice between. Half an hour 
after the final folding the paste is ready for 
use, 

For pies, cut a piece one-fourth as large as 





or a | 





Now roll into a strip four feet long | 


the pan, roll to the requisite size, grease the | 


pan, line with the paste, fill with the fruit, 
cover with crossed strips, glaze with egg, and 
bake in a good oven. 

For tarts, use about a third as much as of 
ordinary pie crust, roll thin, line the greased 
forms, prick with a fork. glaze, and bake a 
golden brown. When cold, fill with apple- 
sauce, cranberry or other jelly, marmalade 
or preserves drained of juice. 

For turnovers, roll out a piece of paste to 


three times its size, cut into squares of four | 


| inches, drop into each a spoonful of jam or 


When thickened, set | 





of apple-sauce mixed with chopped almonds 


and raisins, fold over into a triangle, press to- | 


gether the edges, glaze, and bake. Serve warm 
or cold, sprinkled with powdered sugar. 

Napoleons.—Roll the paste very thin, line 
square or oblong layer pans, prick with a 
fork, glaze, and bake. Remove while hot to 
a clean pastry-board; cut into even pieces 
three inches long by one and a half wide, 
using a sharp knife. Each Napoleon is 
formed by placing three of these pieces one 
over the other; the lowest layer is spread 
with jelly, the next with whipped cream 
sweetened and flavored with vanilla, and the 
top one with plain or chocolate icing. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Extract of BEEF. 


Used by 


ALL ¢ cooD COOKS 


Send to AOUR & 
for Cook showi 
ExTRAcTin oko 


» Chicago, 
&$ S23, ARMOU a 
Sauces. Mailed free. 














Bobbing 4 and 


work. 









tire you out, 
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washboard, and 


Sen 


it Bac 


delicate-summer garments. 
use Pearline, and take it easy? You can keep 
cool—and yet have the work better done. 

Pearline takes away the rubbing, and the 


585 


Washboards 


Make It Warm. 


down over them is pretty hot 


That rub, rub, rub on them is the 
best thing in the world to warm you up, and 


and wear holes in light and 
Why don’t you 


the warm work. It gives you 


more time to yourself—and saves your money. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell 
you ‘‘ this is as good as” or “‘ the same as Pearline.” 
IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never =. 
and if your grocer sends you —rEe 
place of Pearline, be honest—send tt ack, 386 JAMES PYLE, 





‘JUST THE THING 


FOR YOUR 





AFTERNOON TEA-SET. 


Send for prices and Catalogue of 


TURKISH TABOURETTES, 


WM. B. MERSHON & CO., 
Saginaw, Kast Side, Michigan. 
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AN ORIGINAL UNRIVALLED AND 
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Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





KODA 


“You press 
the button; 
We do 


the rest.’’ 








THE EASTMAN Co., 







ROCHESTER, N, Y. 





Send for Circulars, 


ODAK 


Will Carleton’s 


New Volume. 


City Festivals. By WILL CARLETON. 
Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $2 oo ; Gilt Edges, $2 50 
Full Seal, $4 00. 


In his way, as truly a creator of character as 
Robert Browning, and we recognize in him 
not only the genius which creates, but the 
art which exhibits his creations with a skil 
that commands our attention. In addition to 
the forcible realism of these poems, they are 
characterized by a pathos so simple in its ele- 
ments as to be sure of universal sympathy, 


and a humor that is always kindly. — 4. Y. 
Times. 
Will Carleton’s ballads deal with simple 


| country folk, in simple and homely style ; 


but of their kind they are genuine transcripts 
of nature, admirable genre pictures from life. 
All of them exhibit an originality of concep- 
tion and power of execution which entitle 
the author to claim rank as a master in this 
field of poetic literature. —V. Y. Evening 
Post. 


IN UNIFORM STYLE 
FARM BALLADS. 
FARM LEGENDS. 
FARM FESTIVALS. 
CITY BALLADS. 
CITY LEGENDS. 


a 


- Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CH” The above works are for sale by all 
booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, 
postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the 
price. 
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{NCIENT CREMATION SERVICES. 
6 funeral pile of a Roman orator and poet was built 
f dried fir-trees, and hung about with festoons and 


spestry, while, like a wall, cypress-trees encircled the 
tructure; from alabaster boxes precious ointments were 
poured over the corpse, and from the hands of bystanders 
vere showered garlands and frankincense as a last offer 
ing of affectionate regard 
Immediately following, amid loud wailings of specta 
ind sounds from flutes and horns, Chresimus, who 
had long been the favorite attendant, seized the burning 
t h,and with averted face held it underneath the pile, 
shot upwards from the dry and fra 


until a bright flame 

rant rushes; the glowing ashes were extinguished by 
wine; a moderate-sized urn received the remains, that had 
just been sprinkled with fresh wine and new milk, after 
which was added much rich perfume 


At the funeral procession a band of flute-players and 
horn-blowers marched in front 

Thus were laid away the remains of Gallus, a man of 
note in his day, counting among his familiar associates 


Virgil, Ovid, and many other literary celebrities 


W OLFENBERG.* 


\ Pai ov Tavis,” “Sreanae ADVENTURES OF A 


Puart G * Pastuses anv Piooamii.y,” er 
CHAPTER Il 


A DEVIATION, 


\ ND again comes another resplendent morning; but 
d now we find that a brisk breeze has sprung up; the 
rollis 


iw and heavin ylue-black waves are flashing silver 
cresis to the sun; and far away beyond the restless plain 
rise the pale hills of Africa terminating in the lofty pre 
pitous Cape Sparte The two early risers are on deck 
and alone 
Listen to me,” says Peggy, perching herself high and 
ymfortably on the wheel-box—so high indeed that the 


ght reflected upward from the sea removes the ordinary 
hadows from her face, and you would think there was 
1 supernatural radiance shining there Do you know 
vhat the man said after he had read aloud the Ten Com- 
mandments 


There never was any such man!” one answers her, 
impatiently; for Peggy's ways are known 
* Begun in Hagrer’s Bazan No, 27 
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Fia 1.—Gown wirn Biovse Bopice anp Brerecites.—[See Fie. 4) 
For diagram and description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 
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Utster ror Boy rrom 13 To 15 YEARS OLD 
For pattern and description see No, XII[., ou pattcrn-sheet Supplement 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


“He said, ‘And now to turn to something really 
serious.’ And so I want you to tell me honestly—as 
honestly as you can—whether it is true we are not going 
in to Tangier, after all?” 

** Well, the officers seem to say this is a bad wind for 
landing, there will be a heavy surf.” 

ss Where are we going, then?” 

‘“‘Who knows? We may turn in to Gib, Or make 
for Algiers or Tunis. We have no cargo to deliver or 
take up, so we have all the world to choose from.” 

‘‘And you consider that amusing? I do not in the 
least. For look here.” She produces the table of con- 
ditions under which we took our berths. ‘'Did you 
notice this clause? ‘ The ship may deviate for any purpose 
and to any extent.’ What do you think of that? What 
does that mean? Perhaps you rather like a deviating 
ship. I don’t, I can tell you. Suppose it should deviate 
us against an unknown island?” 

‘It would please me to see you and the Major ship- 
wrecked on a desert coast. You would make a romantic 
couple. At present it must be painful for you to know 
that there are about fifteen cameras on board, and that at 
any moment one of them may be snapping you from be- 
hind your back. Why, the universel amateur photog 
rapher must have as wholesome a constraint over you 
as your sister Emily.” 

** At all events,” she retorts, ‘‘it is a good thing there 
is one person on board who treats me with respect. Ie 
wouldn't say spiteful things. He wouldn't be rude to a 
poor lone widow. He is always gallant and courteous, 
and anxious to please. He fetches my chair for me, and 
sees that the cushion is right, and gives me a castle when 
I play chess with him. He would give me a queen if I'd 
take it, and be delighted to be beaten every time. And 
just wait until we get into port. You'll see who will have 
the prettiest bouquets of all the women on this ship, and 
I know who will bring them to her.” Then of a sudden 
she changes her tone. ‘‘I ase Emily. I suppose 
there’s no doubt about our deviating towards Palermo? 
A fine thing it would be if the Baby were left stranded all 
by herself in a hotel!” 

“Oh, we shall get to Palermo all right. But why 
do you still call her the Baby? She must be nearly eigh 
teen by now.” 

“ She is eighteen, and she is as tall as I am, and weighs 
five pounds more.” 

* A very promising Baby indeed.” 

And so as the morning went by we bored our way into 
the Strait against a hot east wind and a heavily running 
sea, and passed the yellow and gray scarred rock of Gib, 
with Ceuta over there in the south, and ploughed onwards 
and onwards into the ever-widening Mediterranean. Al- 
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giers, it was now known, was our destination, 
and there was no murmur; some of us, in- 
deed, would have been content to leave land 
untouched for the next three months if only 
the provisions were likely to last For the 
more we got to know of these excellent Oro- 
tanians, the more we esteemed them and 
their prevailing good-humor and kindness 
and courtesy; and there were plenty of 
amusements and occupations to pass those 
long sunlit hours withal, even if we had 
not had enough of other interests both with 
in and without our own small circle. For 
personal relationships develop rapidly at 
sea; and in these combinations it seemed to 
us as though every side of human nature 
was being displayed to us. 

That evening Wolfenberg brought Amélie 
Dumaresq along to our accustomed retreat, 
with some little apology for the very wel- 
come intrusion. .It was a beautiful night; 
the sea had gone down considerably; there 
was a cloudless sky; a few pale stars were 
visible, with one golden planet shining full 
and clear in the deep violet vault. 

‘‘IT want Miss Dumaresgq to hear for her- 
self,” said he, as we made room for them, 
‘* what you think about her first coming be 
fore the British public—the best way, I 
mean. You say the water-color room at the 
Academy is not much frequented?” 

**On the contrary, it is exceedingly popu 
lar—as a rendezvous for people going to 
lunch.” 

‘* You would prefer a room in Bond Street 

a little exhibition all to herself?” he con 
tinued I was only a short time in Lon 
don, and got to know very few people-—I 
was too busy with the picture-galleries; but 
if this project came off, I could have plenty 
of introductions from the other side, and we 
might secure two or three influential people 
who would get the little collection talked of. 
The Academicians wouldn't frowo, would 
they. at this apparent independence?” 

“Of course not. They would be more 
likely to come to the private view, if you 
asked them.” 

**Not that I would have her neglect the 
Academy — not at all,” said he, with some 
solicitude. ‘‘ The fact is, although she has 
been working in oils, she is not quite so fa- 
miliar with that medium yet; but later on I 
would have her send in a picture in oils to 
the Academy.” 

**Lady Cameron,” said Miss Dumaresq, 
with a rueful little smile, ‘‘ how would you 
like to be in my position? How would you 
like to know yourself a very small person, 
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WANDERING 


and find an artist like Mr. Wolfenberg both- 
ering about you, and treating you as if you 
were of importance? Talk of my appealing 
to the British public!” she went on in anoth 
er strain. ‘*I know who ought to appeal, 
and who would appeal with some effect, and 
that is Mr. Wolfenberg himself. I think it 
is a shame he should be known in England 
only by his reputation. But buyers are so 
selfish. If they weren't so selfish, I tell you 
what I should like. I should like a loan ex 
hibition in our own country of all Mr 
Wolfenberg’s paintings—a complete collec 
tion. For people are so apt to forget. what 
a range of subjects a painter may have cov- 
ered, and they judge him by the picture of 
the moment.” 

“There I don’t agree with you, Amélie,” 
he said, with gentleness. ‘* The critics may. 
But the public are more generous. The 
public judge of a man by his best work, and 
give him his reputation from his best work. 
When an artist bas painted a great picture, 
the public give him his position; they put 
him on a pedestal; and they don’t call on 
him to come down if his subsequent work, 
however sincere, should be unequal. The 
world does not bother about striking aver 
ages; that is left to the critic. The world 
marks the highest rung of the ladder a man 
has reached, and writes his name on the wall 
there, to remain.” 

‘* Well, Ernest, you at least have no 
right to complain of the critics; they have 
always been most kind to you,” Miss Du 
maresq interposed, pleasantly. 

‘** The critic,” he said, in an absent kind of 
way, ‘‘so seldom remembers that it may be 
himself—his own capacity or incapacity— 
he is revealing to the public. When Carlyle 
wrote his article on Scott, he was not giving 
us the measure of Walter Scott; he was giv- 
ing us the measure of Thomas Carlyle.” 

But there was no indifferentism, either of 
manner or speech, about him when—Mrs. 
Dumaresq having come to call her daughter 
away for some purpose or another—he was 
left free to speak on a subject that more near- 
ly concerned him 

**T confess,” he said, ‘‘I am looking for- 
ward with a little disquiet to this visit of 
Miss Dumaresq’s to the East. It was I who 
urged her mother and herself to go. 1 
thought it would be a kind of education for 
Amélie, and with the future she has before 
her, all the best possible influences should be 
brought to bear on her. And yet I don’t 
quite know that she will understand the 
‘brooding East'—the Mother of Dreams and 


IDLY THROUGH THE TOWN,” 


Mysteries. Amélie comes of the ‘impious 
younger world.’ You must have noticed what 
a terribly candid mind she has,” he said, rath- 
er addressing himself to Mrs. Threepenny 
bit. 

** Yes, indeed,” said that person, frankly. 

“But not hard and literal—not unrecep- 
tive,” he interposed, hastily. “ She has really 
a fine sympathy for fine things, only, as I say, 
the things must be fine. And she has the 
most profound contempt for the ordinary 
funny American; you need fear nothing on 
that score. I think you said you would al 
low her to go about with you a little when 
you went ashore anywhere? You see, her 
mother is something of an invalid, and is not 
likely to leave the ship much. And you 
need not be afraid of any of that affected ir- 
reverence—any of that continuous and fee 
ble flippancy that becomes so distressing.” 

‘Oh, no, no, no, Mr. Wolfenberg,” the 
small woman says. ‘‘ We shall be delighted 
to have Miss Dumaresq with us. If we have 
to fear any irreverence or mischief-making 
it is from this American Highlander here.” 

‘Oh, listen to her!” exclaims Peggy, with 
awe-stricken eyes. ‘‘Me? You accuse me 
of such a thing! And you,” she goes on, 
turning to her other neighbor, ‘* what have 
you to say to such acharge? Have you not 
a word in my defence?” 

“* The noblest answer unto such is perfect 
stillness when they brawl.’”’ 

But yet again Peggy speaks up on her own 
behalf, and speaks up boldly too. ‘* Why, 
as for that,” she says, “don’t you imagine 
you are going to turn me into a regulation 
tourist. [ will not be instructed on any 
pretence whatever. I will not follow a 
guide about. I will not read up history.” 

** Not a little English history?” puts in the 
small woman, with her usual ignoble sar 
casm. 

‘* And Llike the notion,” continues Peggy, 
‘of you two talking to me about my serious 
duties—you two who are the most obstinate 
ly indolent, the very worst sight-seers I ever 
beheld! But do as you please. Swallow all 
the churches and mosques if you like. But 
not for me, thank you. Why, the only idea 
of an Englishman that exists in the French 
imagination is that he is a tall man with a 
red book. Well, I don’t wish to be ticketed 
off in that way. I ama free-born American, 
Iam. Sacramento was my dwelling-place, 
and Scotland is my nation.” 

** What your salvation is jikely to be,” says 
Mrs. Threepenny-bit (for she, too, has heard 
of the old rhyme), ‘‘ it would be hard to say 


—unless ey keep a more civil tongue in 
your heat 

Next morning we were nearing the end of 
the first stage of our voyage. And yet it 
cannot be said that these familiar features 
around us had grown in any way monoto- 
nous; nay, they had been constantly beautiful 
—the long decks ablaze in the sunshine; the 
gently moving shadows of the ropes and 
spars; the soft twilight under the awnings; 
outside the great circle of blue sea—that 
deep, opaque, fierce Mediterranean blue that 
is like nothing else in heaven or earth; and 
overhead the pale sky of the south—a faint 
rose-purple, fading to white at the horizon. 
But all the same, as we slowly steamed into 
the vivid green waters of the harbor of Al- 
giers, there was something in change; and 
the eye rather welcomed those brilliantly 
colored boats, with their swarthy boatmen, 
And then, instead of sea and sky meeting 
featureless all around the horizon, here was 
a great shining city, a perfect blaze of yel- 
low-white buildings on the face of a lon 
ridge of hill that was crowned by fen-ententt 
ing masses of olive-green foliage. Pictu- 
resque enough in its way—the shimmering, 
translucent water, with its parti-colored craft; 
then the long extent of arched stores and 
wharves; then the tall French-looking ter 
races; then the mass of flat-roofed Moorish 
houses,with here and there the rounded dome 
of a mosque. Not so impressive, naturally, 
as a wholly Eastern city, but nevertheless 
something novel to look upon after those 
long days of blue and silver glancing seas 

Of course there was some little excitement 
about going ashore; parties being hastily 
formed, and the eager ones getting early 
away in the ship’s boats. Our own little 
group, including Wolfenberg and Miss Du- 
maresq, lingered for long irresolute, hardly 
knowing whether it was worth while, in view 
of our leaving’ again in the afternoon; but 
tinally we decided upon going in the very 
last boat, which happened to be the steam- 
launch. And yet it was not we who were 
responsible for any delay; it was the Pas- 
sionate Poetess; for just as we had all got 
comfortably settled in the launch, and the 
engineer was about to set the screw revolv- 
ing, she appealed to the purser. 

‘One moment, Mr. Purser, please! I really 
cannot leave my little dog! I am so afraid 
of those men! I will not detain you a min- 
ute.” 

Black grew the purser’s brows, but he did 
not utter a word; while Sappho hurriedly 
got out and began to ascend the accommoda- 
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tion ladder with such speed as was possible 
in the circumstances. ‘To us it mattered lit- 
tle, but she certainly was a long time away. 
Then we beheld her coming down again, her 
precious charge borne in one arm. Would 
that that had been all! But at the foot of 
the ladder a dreadful accident occurred. 
Her foot slipped somehow; she clung to the 
iroa stanchion with one hand; inevitably she 
swung round; and alas! in saving herself 
from being pitched headforemost into the 
sea she was forced for a moment to abandon 
Phaon, who incontinently tumbled down on 
to the grating, and next into the water. Im- 
mediately there was a mighty commotion; 
it was as if a baby had to be saved. Arms 
were stretched out—and stretched out in 
vain. Sappho, who had sprung on board 
the launch, called frantically on Phaon, while 
the fat little gray pug, with his black snout 
and wrinkled. forehead well out of water, 
was splashing away with his fore paws, and 
swimming, as much as he could swim, in the 
wrong direction. And then the man at the 


bow, seizing a boat-hook, made a dash at 
him. Sappho shrieked 
Don't! Don't! You'll kill him!” she 


called, piteously; for she evidently thought 
the man wanted to gaff the animal as one 
would gaff a salmon 

But what he really meant to do was to hook 
up the silken string attached to Phaon's col 
lar. and in this he succeeded. The dog was 
led down aft, and hauled on board, and de- 
livered to his mistress; and she, exhausted by 
these wild emotions and overjoyed to get her 
beloved into the very midst of us, made him 
finally secure by depositing him, streaming, 
and shaking himself, and winking his beady 
eves, right on to the Major's polished boots 





What our respected friend said upon this | 
occasion can never now be known, for there | 


was a sudden rattle of the engine and a whir 
of the screw; but as he tried to withdraw his 
feet from under this sprawling encumbrance 
there was a look on his face that was too 
awful tocontemplate without apprehension. 
And what must she do but heap insult upon 
injury? 

Major, would you miad holding this for 
a moment?” she said, handing him the blue 
silken string ‘Phaon is so impulsive—so 
impetuous 

Nurse and jam the confounded little 
beast!” said the Major—or rather it was 
something resembling these sounds that 
escaped from between his set teeth; but 
probably she did not hear, for there was such 
a spluttering noise from the engine. At all 
events, he was forced to hold the string for 
her; while she proceeded to open her hand 
bag, and from thence she took a small brush, 
and with that she began to smooth down 
Phaon’s dripping coat, while in vain did the 
Major try to get his feet away from the 
prancing and dancing of those Ae restless 
We began to fear that Phaon would 
not see the end of this voyage. 

Meanwhile we got ashore, and climbed the 
stifling hot steps, and crossed the blinding 
white Boulevard, and were glad to escape 
from the glare of the sunlight into the cool 
shadows of the Jardin Marengo, with its 
branching palms and bamboos and tall tama 
rinds. But Mrs. Threepenny-bit, mindful of 
former days on the Nile, and anxious to re 
new her acquaintance with those Arabs 
whose dignity of deportment she had always 
so much admired, was soon ready to be off 
again. Had she not under her wing this 
young American, whose nascent artist mind 
was hungering after pew impressions? 

And as we went wandering idly through 
the town, choosing the more shaded thor 
oughfares, one could not but admire the 
delicate way in which Wolfenberg recog- 
nized that Amélie Dumaresq had been con 
fided to the elder lady's charge. He claimed 
no right of association; he was just as the 
others; nay, he rather kept away from her. 
Sut at times, of course, he had to call her at 
tention to this thing or that; and then he 
would do so in a curiously respectful way. 
For example, in the Rue Bab Azoun we came 
upon an oddly incongruous sight—a shabby 
looking little French omnibus filled with 
grave and stately and silent Arabs, in their 
turbans and flowing white robes 

Amélie,” he said, stepping up to her, 
there is a subject for you.” 

She glanced in the direction indicated 

lt is too bizarre,” she answered him. 

It is Algiers,” he said, and then he fell 
back again into the order of our procession. 

For we were going two and two, and even 
then we did nol escape remark. The Major 
and Lady Cameron led the way, and no 
doubt they were conspicuously foreigners; 
the Major being plump and fresh-colored and 
cheerful.looking, while Peggy was tall and 
fair-complexioned and handsome. And now 
it was that Mrs. Threepenny-bit grew wroth 
For while the Arabs, calm, serious, impas 
sive of demeanor, went by without appearing 
to take the slightest notice of us, the low-class 
French population turned to stare at the 
strangers, grinniag, chattering, and nudging 
each other. Nay, one yellow-skinned little 
wretch of a boy had the audacity to look up 
at our Peggy, and say, ‘Ole raight!” This 
it was that set the smaller woman's soul 
ablaze. 

** Miss Dumaresq,” said she, “ has it ever 
occurred to you that it is only the Northern 
nations of Europe that have the faculty of 
laughing? The French never laugh. They 
haven't the physique. They can only snig- 
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Here indeed was a stupendous generali- 
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zation, and all because an impudent little | 


Algerian gamin had mocked at our tall young 
friend from Inverfask. 

There was, of course, nothing of this kind 
when we had got away up into the Arab 
quarter of the city. As we were slowly per- 
ambulating the steep and narrow thorough- 


fares, and admiring the endless variety and | 


icturesqueness of costume and color, Miss 
Jumaresq turned to her temporary guardian. 

‘* When we came ashore at first,” said she, 
‘‘T thought we had made a mistake. I 
thought we had got into nothing but a sec- 
ond-rate French town. But now I should 
like to spend six months in Algiers—or three 
or four times that.” 

‘You are beginning too soon,” said her 
companion, with asmile, ‘ At least, if you 
go on in the same way, by the time we have 
finished this voyage you will have formed 
plans for two lifetimes.” 

When at last we made away back again 
for the Boulevard, and came in sight of the 
Hotel de l'Europe, we descried various 
groups of our fellow-Orotanians, just as you 
are sure to find English people hanging 
about Shepheard’s Hotel in Cairo. The first 
person we encountered inside was the Pas- 
sionate Spinster, who was in dire distress, 
for she could get nobody to attend to her. 
So she thréw herself upon us. She besought 
the — 4 to find a safe corner in the saloon, 
where Phaon might be tied up. 
if she might have a seat at our table. 





She asked } 
And | 


when, after lunch, it was suggested that in- | 


stead of sending for two carriages, we ought 
simply to charter one of those small omni- 
buses with the open windows and curtains, 


which would be so much cooler, and would | 


accommodate the whole of us, she eagerly 
embraced that proposition, counting herself 
in. And thus it was that she who claimed 
kinship with “the Lesbian woman of im- 


mortal fame” bestowed her society on us | 


during our drive out to Mustafa Inférieur. 
Why not? 
different kinds, and the world is wide. 

* Yes, but an Algerian omnibus is narrow,” 
said the Major, subsequently; and the mere 
recollection of his sufferings once more 
aroused in him a furious wrath. ‘ By hea- 
vens, I will strangle that little beast if it 
ever comes near my legs or feet again!” 

Before we got under way that afternoon 
an apparently trifling incident occurred which 
we had occasion afterwards to recall. A 
French Colonel and his wife, with their little 
girl, had come out to look over the ship; and 
while the former were talking to the Captain, 
the latter was being made much of by a 
number of the young ladies on board. But 
this small creature of seven or eight remained 
proof against all their blandishments. She 
was absolutely imperturbable, regarding 
them, it is trae, but not responding in any 
way whatever. They tried ber with various 
kinds of French, including that of Ollen- 
dorff and that of Stratford-atte-Bowe— Aimez- 
vous U A frique?. Vas-tu promener par- 
tout a voir le vaisseau?.... Allons,descendons 
au salon et je tedonnerai des sucrés.... Petite, 
serrez lea mains chez moi.... Travaillezvous 
a vos legons, mademoiselle?.... N’'avez vous 
pas une seule parole pour nous?.... Astu 
regardé le capitaine de la shippe?.... Such 
were the rags and tags of this ingenuous and 
one-sided conversation that came floating 
towards us. But no; they could win no re- 
sponse. 
silent. 

Now it was at this moment that a young 
Russian who had not gone ashore—indeed, 
he hac hitherto mixed but little with his fel- 
low-passengers — came along, took up the 
book he had left in his deck-chair, and, sit 
ting down, began to read. He was quite 
near to this small child, but he did not pay 
any attention to her; she, on the contrary, 
regarded him attentively for a moment or 
two, and then, as if drawn by curiosity or by 
some more occult attraction, went close up to 
his chair. He became aware of her ap- 
proach, and raised his eyes from his book. 
Very beautiful eyes they were, if it is not 


She remained quite impassive and | 


After all, human beings are of 


} 
| 


absurd to call a man’s eyes beautiful—blue- | 


gray,dark-lashed,and full of light; and when 
they were bent on this small inquisitive 
stranger, she, who had hitherto seemed so en- 
tirely abstracted and indifferent, smiled in 
response. Nay, she held out her tiny hand. 
‘*Bonjour, monsieur!” she said. And of 
course he accepted that timid proffer of com- 
radeship at once; he spoke to her; she re- 
plied to him, in her pretty and childish way; 
and so, in the most simple and easy fashion 
in the world, these two had become friends. 

** Did you notice that?. Isn't that remarka- 
ble?” said Amelié Dumaresq, in a quick 
undertone,to Wolfenberg. ‘‘ Tell me, Ernest, 
who is he? He hardly ever speaks to any 
one 

‘*He is a Rassian, Hitrovo—Paul Hitro- 
vo.” was the answer, also uttered guardedly. 

“Do you know him? Have you talked 
with him?” 

** A little.” 

“Will you introduce him to me—some 
other time?” 

Wolfenberg 
startled. 

“Oh yes, if you wish it; oh yes, certain- 
ly.” he said, while the fascinated small 
French girl was still standing by Paul 
Hitrovo’s chair, listening to him, and looking 
up into his smiling eyes. 

(TO Be CONTINUED. ] 
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